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1. 


There is a meekness in the upturned eyea, 

A tearful Instre—such as faney lends 

To the Madonna; and a rapt surprise, 

As if it found strange beauty in the air. ; 
Park Benjamin. 


“Now, Susan, when we have breakfasted, I 
want you to show me all over this house; the 
shut up old drawing-rooms, and the dilapidated 
old bed-chambers; the attics; the cupboards ; the 
cuddies and all.” 

“ Dear Britannia, the house is a ruin.” 

“T have a romantic love of ruins.” 

‘Bat, dear Brighty, this is not a ruined castle 
or manor house, in the old world, but simply a 
dilapidated old farm-house in Virginia. What 
becomes of your romance?” 

Yet, I like it; it is nearly two hundred years 
old; it was erected in a time full of adventure; it 
must be rich in legendary lore, early Indian war- 
fare, French warfare, Revolutionary heroism. 
Anna, you take an ardent interest in the heroism 
and adventures of the past, and the traditionary 
lore of Virginia is generally, I find, preserved in 
the old domestics of the family. Anna, your 
fathers have been in the service of the Somer- 
villes for more than a hundred years; you have 
heard from your father, who heard from his 
grandfather, many a story; you can tell us of 
some heroic young Somerville who distinguished 
himself in the frontier war with the savages; of 
some young Captain Somerville, who raised a 
company to fight against the French; of some 
young patriot among the Somervilles, who after 
achieving ruiracles of valor, fell riddled with 
wounds upon the field of victory. You can tell 
me that, oh! Anna.” 

“ My father does, indeed, remember many an- 
ecdotes of the revolutionary war, and is well ac- 
quainted with many stories of the early settlement 
of the State; he delights to recall and repeat 
them; it would give him pleasure to do so, Miss 
O'Riley.” 

“Very well, then, Anna; to-night, after we 
have supped, we will have a blazing hickory fire 
built in this great old chimney, and wé will have 
a basket of nuts and apples, and George shall 
come in, and tell us tales of old times, like the 
retainer of some old feudal family, who delights 
to relate the heroic exploits of the house.” 

This conversation took place at the breakfast- 
table at the Crags, upon the morning after the 


staircase to the second story. After having gone 
through nearly the whole range of upper rooms, 
“ Now,” said Susan, “I will take you into my 
chamber.” 

She then conducte! Brighty into a large room, 
in which was a tall tent bedstead in an arched 
alcove, and near it a cot bed. This room had 
neither carpet nor curtains, but the walls were 
literally covered with old family portraits, all of 
them faded, tarnished, and unfit to be seen—that 
is, all were so, with the exception of one, which 
looked fresh and modern. 

“ Ah! you are looking at my pictures, Brighty: 
Well, they too are wrecks, but I have not the 
heart to throw them away. They are unpresent- 
able—therefore I keep them in my chamber !” 

Brighty was, in fact, going from one picture to 
the other, examining them with an artisi’s inter- 
est. She paused before one; it was the fresh and 
modern looking portrait of which we spoke. It 
was the portait of a young, beautiful girl, with a 
dark bright complexion, large, soft, dark eyes, 
and rippling black hair, flowing down in wave- 
lets on her neck and bosom. Brighty gazed on 
this picture with surprise, with deep interest. 


your sitting-room, Susan!” 

“That! yes—but—” 

“ Well ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Susan, with some embar- 
racsment. 

Britannia was suddenly silent, fearing that she 
had committed she knew not what indiscretion, 
by asking questions. Susan perceived this, and 
hastened to say— $ 

“It is the portrait of Genevieve, my father’s 
youngest sister. She died young, and her death 
was sudden—tragical. My grandfather cannot 
bear to hear her name mentioned. He has not 
seen her picture for fifteen years.” ie {, 

‘I am sorry, Susan, that I recalled this circum- 
stance to your recollection,” said Brighty, with 
interest. “And yet, what a strangely beantiful 
face! itisa study. I should like to copy it.” 

“ [ remember her—nothing like that portrait—I 
remember her, as one recollects a bad dream. She 
was pale, thin, nervous, and wild looking. She 
died at sixteen, when I was three years old. 
Now, Brighty, you are welcome to copy the por- 
trait, bat on these conditions, that you do it in 
this room, that you never show the copy to any one 
in the State,and that you never mention her name 
or allude to her fate after to-day.” 

“T promise, with all my heart.” é 

“'This was her room,” continued Susan, throw- 
ing open’asecond door. “But who would have 
thought of such a picture and such a story in this 
house, Susan?” asked Brighty. a 

“ Every house has its skeleton, Britannia; and 
I fear no house ever stood fifty years without its 
tragedy!” and Susan shuddered. 

“You are cold, Susan. I have been selfish in 
dragging you through all these passages and 
staircases, full of draughts. Come, we will go 
down.” And the girls descended to the sitting- 


‘oom. 

Faithfully determined to persevere in drawing 
Susan from her abstraction, and forcing her to 
occupy herself, even when seemingly seeking only 
her own selfish amusement, Britannia adhered to 
her plans for their evenings. 

As soon as the cloth was removed from the sup- 
per table, Brighty, making herself at home, or- 
dered a liberal supply of the heaviest hickory 
logs, and herself superintended the piling upon 
the great iron fire-dogs. Oh! Brighty was an 
artist in the smallest matter, and she perfectly 
subscribed to the Virginian adage, that “a good 
fire is a handsome piece of furniture” And a 
wonderful fire soon crackled, blazed, and roared 
up the chimney. And then the old sofa was 
drawn up on one side of the fire-place, and two or 
three chairs on the other side, and the table with 
the lamp on it wheeled to the middle. And then 
Brighty, fixing Susan with her knotting on the 
end of the sofa, neared the table, seated herself 
by her side, and sent Anna to summon George to 
bring in his flag-work and his legendary learn- 
ing. George soon appeared, bringing in his hands 
a half-finished basket and a bundle of flags, and, 








arrival of Britannia O’Riley, with Susan Somer- 
ville, and six weeks from the marriage of Louise 
Armstrong. 

As soon as the young ladies arose from break- 
fast, Brighty, with a wish to arouse Susan from 
the sad reveries into which she was continually 
relapsing, again renewed her desire to be shown 
over the house. 

“It isa wreck, Britannia—the other half of the 
building; a mere skeleton—a shell. It is even 
dangerous to venture in when the wind is so high 
as itis now. Beams and rafters sometimes fall— 
old window shutters blow down ”— 

“Happily, no one has ever yet been injured by 
their fall.” 

“ No—but you will be disappointed, Brighty.” 

“Tt will serve me right, then, for obstinacy. 
Come.” 

With a slight expression of reluctance, Susan 
laid aside her knotting, and lead the way from 
the large sitting-room into a wide, bleak hall, into 
which the wind poured, and through which it 
roared, seemingly from every quarter, through 
the broken plastering and gaping timbers. They 
crossed this, and entered a large apartment, once 
the saloon of the house, but now much dilapidated 
and rudely mended. 

“This was once the aaloon ; and, on festive oc- 
casions, was brilliantly lighted up, and filled with 
distinguished guests. Now you see what it is; it 
serves at once the threefold purpose of kitchen, 
workshop, and bed-room, for my old foster pa- 
rents.” 

Brighty surveyed the old and extensive apart- 
ment with interest. It was a mixture of departed 
grandeur and present poverty. The lofty win- 
dows at both extremities of the room had been 
broken up, and were rudely repaired ; the places 
of some missing panes of glass had been supplied ; 
some by pine shingles, some by tin plates, and 
some by pasted paper; but all was clean. The 
great arch that, after the manner of most old 
Virginian mansions, divided the apartment in the 
middle, had been broken in many places, In the 
back part of the room was a large arched fire- 
place, whose marble mantel-picce was covered 
with rude wooden candlesticks, and hung above 
with wooden ladles, spoons, bowls, etc., carved by 
George. On each side of this fire-place were 
rough shelves, put up by George, and laden with 
the commonest delf ware and pottery. Harriet 
was standing at one of these shelves, washing up 

her breakfast things. 

Half way down the middle of the long room, 
and against the end of the arch, was a rough 
work-bench, with a pile of flags on one side, and 
® pile of bottomless chairs on the other. George 
Was sitting there, engaged in putting a new bottom 
into an old chair. 

On the other side of the arch, and at the far- 
thest extremity of the room, was an humble bed- 
stead, curtained with blue check, and a poor old- 
fashioned chest of drawers, with a sloping lid. 

Oh! those memorials of old times, how dear 
they were to the poor family ! 

On the other side of this chest of drawers was 
a large stock of baskets, mats, and children’s little 
chairs, made of flags, by George. 

Britannia took all this in by one sweeping 
glance. ‘She had seen Harriet several times since 
pee acy nyt not George. Now she went up 

bah i ) P ; “ out her hand to shake hands 

pean os righty had a thorough respect for 

nei ham ae George lifted the old white felt 

Sin tien m9 y wore, = stood up to speak to 

wel ml ies Miss O'Riley examined and 

basket, and th ness of his work, ordered a work- 
the'rsen en followed Susan Somerville from 


“ George Supports us all by flag-work. Our 
eg the little of it that is left, is entirely worn 
ps We Can scarcely raise vegetables and grain 

fruit enough for our own small family con- 
sumption. But George has taken up this trade of 
“work, and contrives to make a living by it.” 
» Then they crossed a short passage and entered 

Toom, once the large dining-room of the family, 
ner Sanitary for sacks of corn, barrels of ap- 

“bags of wool, hanks of yarn, etc,, and then 


drawing a stool to the opposite side of the fire- 
place from the sof, sat down and prepared to 
commence. 

And thus the group around the hearth sat— 
On the old sofa on the left sat Susan and Brit- 
annia, Anna occupying a low seat by the side of 
Miss Somerville, with her hand resting affection- 
ately on her lap. On the opposite side old Har- 
riet sat, with a reel by her side, winding yarn; 
George by her on a low cricket, singling out his 
strip of flags. The table with the lamp dividing 
the two little groups. 

“ Well, we areall ready,” said Brighty. “ Come, 
begin.” 

“Hem! hem-m-m!!” commenced George, lay- 
ing away his white felt hat. “Hem-m-m! you 
see, Miss, when this part of the country was fust 
settled ” 

“ Hush !” 

“ Ma’am ?” 

“Some one rapped !” said Brighty. 

“It was the wind,” said Anna. 

“It was the rats,” said Harriet. 

“ You must expect to hear strange noises about 
this house, Brighty—not that it is haunted, but 
that it is old, and filled with rats and mice, and 
exposed to the winds.” ; 

“Go on, George,” commanded Brighty. 

“Flem-mm! Well, you see, Miss, when this 
part of the country was fust settled, the In- 
jins””—— 

“ Rat-tat-tat-tat-ta-r-r-r ! !”” 

There was no doubt upon the subject now. The 
short, sharp, raspiag rap of the metal head of a 
riding whip against the door arrested George’s 
legend, and startled everybody. George laid 
aside his baskets and went to the door. 

“ Who can it be, this time of night?” asked 
Brighty. 

“ We are just about to see,” replied Susan. 

George opened the door, threw it wide open, 

and announced 
“ General Stuart-Gordon.” 
All arose to their feet. Britannia crimsoned— 
with pleasure, I fancy. Miss Somerville advanced 
with quiet courtesy to welcome her visiter—while 
George gathering up his flags, and Harriet tak- 
ing up her reel, withdrew with Anna from the 
room. 

“ Have you supped, General?” inquired Miss 
Somerville as soon as her guest was seated. 
General Stuart-Gordon was about to reply in 
the affirmative, and to beg that his young hostess 





by a second thought, he replied— 

“T have not, Miss Somerville; and, as I have 
had a rather long and cold ride, {I will feel par- 
ticularly obliged for a cup of your excellent tea. 
And, Susan, my dear! prepare it yourself. I 
have a lively and grateful recollection of the tea 
you made for us at the Isle.” 

Smiling faintly at the reminiscence, Susan arose 
and left the room. 

General Stuart-Gordon immediately left his, 
seat, and, crossing before the fire, took that next 
to Brighty on the sofa, took her hands in both his, 


last she raised her eyes and met his glance. 
» “Well, Britannia !” 

“ Well, General.” 

“It is a blustering night.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 


dle of April.” 
“T agree with you, General.” 


the wind up this bleak ascent.” 
“IT regret it, sir.” 


Brighty.” . e 
She was silent. 


of Louis. 
sorbed in their own loves an 


and shrubs and vines of the 
and Louise, hand in hand, as 


make'a third in their diversions !” 


r little bride and bridegroom have 
Tized to death with company for six weeks 
have had a moment to themselvesin w 
erous and indulge them,” smiled B 
could reply to anything except the poi 


“Very well! Agreed! Let themamuse ther 





Fetarning to the wide hall went up @ broad 


selves! 1.do not complain of that! 
of my own solitude.” 





“You should read a sermon on contentment, 
General !”” 

“Britannia!” he said, pressing both her hands 
in both of his own, “ Britannia, have I misunder- 
stood your kindness towards me for the last 
month? If so, Brighty, I will not press upon 
you a suit that may be very unwelcome—the suit 
of a may passed middle age; for, above all things, 
Brighty, I wish to secure your happiness—I had 
dreamed to have secured it with my own. Let it 
pass—it was but a dream, Brighty !” 

“General Stuart-Gordon !” 

“T have misunderstood you.” 

“General Stuart-Gordon, if you have under- 
stood me to be coldly disregardful of your friend- 
ship, callously ungrateful for your kindness to 
me, then you have misunderstood me !” 

“ Britannia! do I comprehend you ? 
sible, then, that you can love ”»—— 

“ General, I did not talk of love!” 

“ Oh, Britannia !” 

“ You do not love me!” 

“ Britannia, I assure you ”—— 

“ You are probably past the age of loving me.” 


Is it pos- 


“Here is a portrait, at least, that would grace 


would not give herself any trouble—but, impelled 


and bending forward sought to meet her eyes. At 


« More like the middle of March than the mid- 
“ Britannia, | have had a very cold ride facing 
“Then prevent its frequent recurrence, 


“How many more such rides shall I have to 


“ Britannia, I am more desolate than ever. In- 
stead of gaining a daughter by the marriage of 
Louis. I have lost ason. I once had the company 
Now my son and eines ann? ab- 

joys—the ego- 

tists'—forget my very existence. They spend 
long hours in their own apartments, or, coming 
out, wander hand in hand like two children, all 
over the Isle. The gardener and his hands are 
breaking up the soil and trimming the rose bushes 
ens, and Louis 
said, superintend 
their work. Then they ride out together, read 


together, play check together, and involuntarily 
look math wef if any person innocently wishes to 


“Bu be reasonable; consider that this 
But, General, ; pity 


to cultivate each other’s acquaintance. Be gen 
at e. 


Bat, in the 
wih the delights 


“ Miss O’Riley !”—— 

“ Or perhaps you should be !” 

“ Mies O'Riley, I affirm that this is very cool 
on your part !” 

“General Stuart-Gordon, have patience with 
me; you will be better pleased when I have con- 
cluded. It is certain that you do not love me, 
and I am constitutionally incapable of falling in 
love with anybody, and therefore it is that I can 
ring the changes on this word without embar- 
rassment ?” 

“ Madam!” 

“But you are loncsome—listless. You expect to 
live some thirty years in the world yet, and you 
do not wish to pass that time either in solitude 
or, What is quite as bad, with a young couple who 
are quite too much taken up with each other to 
attend to you. You want a companion who shall 
be handsome, cheerful, witty, elegant, and who 
shall be your own, and happy in that condition !” 

You are a singular, girl '” 

“ Very singular in zome matters, General !— 
uniqueeven! But, to return to the subject, do 
you expect that want of yours to be met ?” 

‘ A companion young, handsome, witty, gay. 
elegant, and happy, as the wife of an elderly man ? 
No, Britannia! You have convinced me! it was 
an unreasonable wish ; yet of that presumption I 
have been guilty. No, Brighty, that want will 
never be supplied—that companion never be 
found.” 

“Then I suppose you consider me as a poor 
substitute for sucha prodigy ?” said Brighty, smil- 
ing, and averting her face. 

“ Britannia! Britannia! you are more than all 
you have described as my dream—brilliantly 
beautiful, sparklingly witty, of queenly elegance, 
and in the first bloom of your youth—but, Brigh- 
ty! dear Brighty! you could not be happy, (that 
is the requisite)—you could not be happy with 
me—could not love me!” 

“1 am notin love with you, General Stuart- 
Gordon! any more than you are with me! pray 
do not insist upon my being so. It would be no 
compliment to you!” 

‘No compliment to me!” 

“No, sir! I only love when I pity and pro- 
tect! Do you want me to pity and protect you? 
I love your soft Louise, the gentle little Zoe, the 
quiet, simple Susan Somerville. I love enough 
for my happiness. I have a greater want than 
that. It is to respect, admire, esteem! It is not 
necessary to my peace that I shall be in love with 
the gentleman who gives me his name—it is in- 
dispensable that I shall be able to honor him—that 
I shall be proud of him !” 

“ And I then, Britannia?” 

“T honor you, General Stuart-Gordon !” 

“And I—love you, Brighty !—love you—but I 
will not sacrifice you !” 

And he drew her to his bosom, and kissed her 
tenderly, and, rising, walked away. 

With his hands clasped behind his back, with 
his head bowed upon his breast, he slowly and 
thoughtfully paced up and down the room, heav- 
ing great sighs. At last he walked back towards 
her, took the seat by her side, took both her hands 
again in both of his, and bent forward, seeking 
her eyes again. She averted them, while a deep 
blush overspread her face. Yet she did not with- 
draw her hands, which he continued to press. He 
spoke again, in deep, serious, and earnest tones— 
and he said— 

“ Britannia, I want you to be serious, and listen 
to me, my dear, for I am very serious. Two 
months ago, I admired you, and I told you so. I 
loved you, Britannia, but dared not tell you so— 
dared not expose my earnest and devoted affec- 
tion to your girlish scorn ; for, Britannia, there is 
a sad, sorrowful diffidence in the love of the old 
for the young—and therefore, Britannia, I offered 
you my hand, without speaking of my heart. I 
laid my name, rank, and fortune, at your feet, and 
thought that, by investing you with all my pos- 
sessions, by surrounding you with every elegance 
and luxury that wealth could procure, that I 
might secure your happiness, and, with your so- 
ciety, my own happiness—I offered you my hand, 
and you refused it !” 

“] would not marry only for wealth and rank, 
General.” 

“JT thought that a delicate, elegant, and refined 
girl, like you, would set a due value upon the 
splendorsand luxuries of life, and yet you refused 
me.” 

“T would not marry only for splendor and lux- 
ury, General.” 

“I thought, also, that a sensible girl like you, 
seeing herself alone and unprotected in the world, 
would see the expediency of a prudent marriage, 
and yet you refused me.” 

Because I would not marry for prudence, alias 
policy, alias selfishness, General Stuart Gordon!” 

“You refused me, Britannia, and I did not 
press my suit—did not press it, because, as | said, 
there is a diffidence in the unselfish love of age, 
that youth does not even know. Brighty, had I 
been younger by twenty years, I should not so 
readily have resigned you. For, Brighty, I 
loved you, Joved you. I wished for your con- 
stant presence—I wished for your undivided af- 
fection ; but more than all this, Brighty, I wished 
for your happiness ; and, seeing your aversion to 
marrying an old man, I refrained from persecuting 
you with my addresses. Now hear me, Brighty. 
Within the last month you have seemed to have 
a softer cadence in your voice, a softer light in 
your eyes, as you looked at or spoke tome. This 
gave me new hopes—nay, hear me out, dear Bri- 
tannia—and 1 came here this morning, full of 
foolish confidence, with the design of renewing 
my offer. Stay, stay, Britanvia! and hear me out. 
I came here to renew my offer; I see the repug- 
nance it excites, and, Brighty, I withdraw. Do 
not believe, my dear, that I would annoy you. 
But, Brighty, since I have been sitting here, I 
have thought of another plan. Brighty, you are 
alone in the world, without the love of mother or 
sistcr, without the protection of father or brother; 
and with your rare beauty and refined tastes, you 
are exposed to all the dangers and hardships of a 
homeless and unsettled life. Brighty, listen to 
me, my dear. I have no daughter or sister ; shall 
have no wife, since you refuse me; I have no fe- 
male relative at all—and, Brighty, I want one. 
Since you cannot be my wife, be my daughter, 
Brighty. Forget that I ever dreamed of any other 
relation between us, and be my daughter, Brighty. 
I will regularly and legally adopt you. You shall 
come home to the Isle, and live with Louise, who 
loves you. Will you be my daughter, Brighty?” 

“ No, General Stuart-Gordon.” 

“ What! not even my daughter, Brighty ?” 

“ No, General Stuart-Gordon—but—” 

“ Well?” 

Britannia turned her blushing face quite away 
from him, as she held out her hand. He carried 
it to his lips. 





take Brighty ?” “Well, Brighty ?” 
She did not reply. “But—” 
“ Well?” 


“I will be your wife, if you will take a way- 
ward girl, whose pride and petulance makes her 
quite unworthy of you.” 

“ My own dear Brighty—my darling sparkling 
treasure! You——but how can you love me, 
Brighty ?” 

And again, with that eager, anxious, scrutiniz- 
ing gaze, he sought the eye of Britannia. She 
turned her head away, saying softly— 

“Do not look at me so closely, for I wish to be 
frank with you, sir, because I owe it to you, and 
I shall not have courage to say all that is on my 
heart, if you look at me so.” 

“There, then, Brighty. Now tell me, do you 
love me, can you love me; Brighty? Ah, I am 
so anxious upon that point, dear Britannia.” 

Britannia answered in a low, trembling, but 
persevering voice : 

“I know you are anxious, 


because you are 
doubtful, sir ; there 
Yes, General 


I force a oe ele 

es, 0 you. 
Do not think I would accept the hi h you 
offer me, without. You are po aes with tary 
glory, and I honor you for that—I am proud of 


-you for that. I shall be proud to bear your 
name—to be your wife. ‘vba are the first—the 
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only one who has ever opened the shelter of his 
heart to give me a home there, and | am grateful, 
deeply grateful for it, sir.” f 

“Yet, Britannia, my dearest child, esteem, hon- 
or, pride, gratitude, are not love.” 

* And I would not marry for these only,” said 
Brighty, in a very low voice. 

“Then you do love me, Brighty?” said the 
General, holding her hands, and bending forward 
to read her countenance. 

Now she turned the full light of her radiant 
_ upon him, and looked up clearly, as she re- 
piied— 

“ My only friend and benefactor, at least I have 
no one ut you to love.” 

- Alas, it is necessity, not choice, then, Brigh- 
ty!” 

“You have no peer, in my estimation, General 
Stuart-Gordon.” 

“Then why did you refuse me, Brighty ?” 

“From a little pride and petulance, from a 
little doubt of the reality and permanence of your 
affection for me.” 

“Oh, Britannia! ” 

“Sir, [have faults, very serious faults; I know 
them too well. But, alas, self-knowledge does not 
help me to self-improvement. I am proud, vain, 
high-spirited, and extravagant; yet, in my heart, 
I do love humility, meekness, and moderation ; yet, 
with all my faults, I am sincere and gratefal ; and 
at least I bring you a true and single heart, eir.” 

“Your faults! my dearest Brighty? I love you 
just as you are, my frank, ingenuous Prighty. I 
love you for just whut you are.” 

Five minutes after this, Susan Somerville en- 
tered the room, followed by George, bearing the 
tea tray. And General Stuart-Gordon took his 
tea, and shortly after took his leave, tenderly 
shaking the hand of Susan, and fervently pressing 
that of Britannia. 

[To BE CONTINUED |] 


—_-—~ —_ 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. THADDEUS STEVENS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Inthe House of Representatives, onthe Reference of the 
President’s Annual Message. 





Made in Committee of the Whole, February 20, 1850. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, said : 


Mr. Cuarrman: I do not know that I should 
have troubled the Committee at this time, could 
I see any reasonable prospect that the House 
would devote its time to practical legislation. But, 
for a considerable time after our meeting, the or- 
ganization of the House was obstructed ; and, since 
organized, a large portion of its time has been 
occupied by speeches on the subject of Slavery, 
mostly by Southern gentlemen, when no practical 
question, to which they could apply, was before 
the Committee. There was no doubt a well-de- 
fined object in this, partly to intimidate Congress, 
and partly to occupy its time, so that no legisla- 
tion could be matured obnoxious to Southern 
gentlemen. Indeed we are not left to conjecture 
on this point. The learned gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Criveman,] who wasselect- 
ed to open the debate in behalf of human bond- 
age, distinctly notified us, that unless Congress, 
as a condition precedent, submitted to settle the 
Slavery question, according to Southern demands, 
there should be no legislation, even to the passage 
of the ordinary appropriation bills necessary to 
sustain the Government ; and that such measures 
would not be obstructed by meeting them in man- 
ly debate, and voting on their merits, but by in- 
cessantly calling the yeas and nays, on repeated 
and frivolous motions to adjourn, until the end 
of the session. Sir, I doubt not that, before he 
ventured on so high a threat, he had full assu- 
rances from a sufficient number of Southern gen- 
tlemen to carry it into effect. For, if he had 
made it upon his own bare authority, it would de- 
generate into contemptible gasconade, which I am 
sure that discreet gentleman would not indulge 
in. The scenes of last Monday in this House 
fully sustain him, and showed that they had the 
will and the power to execute it. 

Here, then, we have a well-defined and palpa- 
ble conspiracy of Southern members combined to 
stop the supplies necessary to the existence of the 
Government, disorganize and dissolve it, until the 
bands that bind the Union together are severed, 
and, as a gentleman early in the session desired, 
“discord reigns.” Well might the gentleman 
anticipate that the country and posterity would 
pronounce this treason, rank treason agains! the 
nation! Sir, I doubt if there is another legisla- 
tive body in the world where such sedition would 
not be followed by prosecution and punishment. 
France has lately exiled members of her Assem- 
bly fora similar offence. But in this glorious 
country, where nearly two-thirds of the people 
are free, we can say anything within these walls 
or beyond them with impunity, unless it be to ag- 
itate in favor of human liberty—that is aggres- 
sion! 

Let us inquire, what is the grave offence, the 
mighty wrong, which can justify a threat big 
with such portentous consequences? The refu- 
sal of Congress to propagate or to establish a 
doubtfal or even an admitted good in the Terri- 
tories would surely be no cause for rebellion and 
revolution—much less would the refusal to extend 
an evil, an admitted evil, an unmitigated wrong. 
Will an intelligent and free posterity believe it, 
when impartial history records that the only 
cause for this high threat was the apprehension 
that the Congress of this free Republic would not 
propagate, nor permit to be propagated, the insti- 
tution of human Slavery into her vast Territo- 
ries now free? Yet such is the simple fact. It 
ig proper, then, to inquire whether the thing 
sought to be forced upon the Territories at the 
risk of treason and rebellion be a good or an evil. 
I think it is a great evil, which ought to be inter- 
dicted ; that we should oppose it as statesmen, as 
philanthropists, and as moralists, notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary position taken by the gen- 
tlemen from Alabama [Mr. Hixtiarp] to the 
contrary. 

While I thus announce my unchangeable hos- 
tility to Slavery in every form, and in every 
place, I also avow my determination to stand by 
all the compromises of the Constitution, and carry 
them into faithful effect. Some of those compro- 
mises I greatly dislike; and, were they now open 
for consideration, they should never receive my 
assent. But I find them ina Constitution formed 
in difficult times, and I would not disturb them. 

By those compromises, Congress has no power 
over Slavery in the States. I greatly regret that 
it is so; for, if it were within our legitimate con- 
trol, I would go, regardless of all threats, for 
some just, safe, and certain means for its final ex- 
tinction. But I know of no one who claims the 
right, or desires to touch it within the States. 
But when we come to form Governments for 
Territories acquired long since the formation of 
the Constitution, and to admit new States, whose 
only claim for admission depends on the will of 
Congress, we are bound so to discharge that duty 
as shall best contribute to the prosperity, the 
power, the permanency, and the glory of this na- 
tion. Does Slavery contribute to either of these? 
Is it not rather subversive of them all? Let us 
first view it in the low light of political economy. 
That nation, I suppose, is always the most pros- 
perous, all other things being equal, that has the 
most industrious and the largest number of the 
producing classes. Those who merely consume 
the fruits of the earth, add nothing to the strength 
or wealth of a nation. Slave countries never can 
have a large number of industrious freemen. 
Slaveholders form an untitled aristocracy, with 
numerous dependants. Individuals appropriate 
large tracts of territory to themselves, and thus 
ey it from being thickly settled by freemen. 

heir laborers, having no ambition to gratify, no 
love of gain to stimulate them, no parental feel- 
ings to impel them to action, are idle and waste- 
ful. When the lash is the only stimulant, the 
spirit of man revolts from labor. 

That Republic must be feeble, both in peace 
and war, that has not an intelligent and industri- 
ous yeomanry, equally removed from luxury and 
from poverty. The middling classes, who own the 
soil, and work it with their own hands, are the 
main support of every free Government. Des- 
potism may be powerful, and long sustained by a 
mixed population of serfs and nobles. But free 
representative Republics, that rely upon the vol- 
untary action of the peorls, never can. Under 
such Covernments, those who defend and oP 
port the country, must havea stake in the soil ; 
must have interests to protect and rightsto defend. 

Slave countries never can have such a yeoman- 
ry ; never can have a body of small who 
own the soil and till it with their own hands, and 
sit down in conscious independence under their own 








vine and fig tree. There, there is no sound con- 
necting between the aristocrat and the slave. 


True there is a class of human beiags between 
them : but they are the most worthless and misera- 
ble of mankind. The poor white laborer is the 
scorn of the slave himself; for slavery always de- 
grades labor. The white people who work with 
their hands are ranked with the other laborers— 
the slaves. They are excluded from the society 
of the rich. Their associates, if anywhere, are 
with the colored population. They feel that they 
are degraded and despised; and their minds and 
conduct generally conform to their condition. 

The soil occupied by slavery is much less pro- 
ductive than a similar soil oceupied by freemen. 
Men who are to reccive none of the wages of their 
labor do not care to multiply its fruits. Sloth, 
negligence, improvidence, are the consequence. 
The land, being neglected, becomes poor and bar- 
ren; as it becomes exhausted, it is thrown out as 
waste, for slave labor never renovates ifs strength. 
This applies particularly to agricultural States. 
Take Virginia, the favorite example for the South, 
which has been so triumphantly referred to by 
the gentleman from North Carotina, [Mr. Grine- 
man.] Whence he drew his facts that she wag 
more prosperous, more populous, and more rich, 
than the free States, [know not [ amsureit was 
not from personal observation, He would not 
certainly draw on his imagination in matters of 
fact. I suppose he must have been misled by the 
most miserable of sophists, and most false of chron- 
iclers, Ellwood Fisher. 

I admit that, by nature, Virginia has capabil- 
ities—equal, if not superior, to any State in the 
Union. She has a delightful climate; a soil nat- 
urally fertile. She is intersected, as was well 
said by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bay- 
Ly.] by the noblest rivers. Her hills and moun- 
tains are filled with rich minerals and covered 
with valuable timber. She has the finest water- 

power, I believe, in the nation, in the very heart 
of her State; and her harbors are the best in the 
world. At the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, she was the most powerful State—her 
population was double that of New York. It was 
the boast of her statesmen that she was prima 
inter pares. What isshe now? The population 
of New York is more than double—I think the 
next census will show nearly treble hers. Her 
land, cultivated by unwilling hands, is unproduc- 
tive. Travel throngh the adjoining States of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and you will see that the 
land produces more than double as much as the 
same kind of landin Virginia. In the free States 
new towns are everywhere springing up and 
thriving; the land is becoming more productive; 
smiling habitations are within hail of each other; 
the whole country is dotted with school-houses 
and churches, almost within sight of each other; 
and, except under peculiar circumstances, their 
manufactur’ts and mechanic arts furnish lucrative 
employment to ail their people; and their popula- 
tion steadily and rapidly increasing. Turn again 
to Virginia. There is scarcely a new town, ex- 
cept at one or two points, within her whole bor- 
ders. Her ancient villages wear the appearance 
of mournful decay. Her minerals and timbers 
are unwrought. Her noble water-power is but 
partially occupied. Her fine harbors are without 
ships, except from other ports; and her sea-port 
towns are without commerce, and falling to decay. 
Ask yourself the cause, sir, aud I will abide the 
answer. It is essential to the existence of Repub- 
lics, that education should be generally diffused 
among the people. Slavery prevents this. Rich 
men employ private tutors, or send their children 
abroad. But the children of the people generally 
cannot be educated without the instrumentality 
of district schools. In slave States, where the 
plantations are large, the white population is too 
sparse ever to maintain them. Beside, there is 
another fatal obstacle to them in the aversion of 
the rich to associate with the poor. The poor 
white laborer’s children could never be permitted 
to mingle in the same schools, and sit upon the 
same benches, with the rich men’s sons. That 
would be offensive. 

Slavery enfeebles a nation in war, as well as in 
peace. It isimpossible that a nation of masters and 
slaves can be as powerful and formidable, either 
in offensive or defensive war, 28a nation of freemen. 
A large portion of her population must remain at 
home, to prevent the rebellion of those who are 
constantly in a state of latent warfare with their 
oppressors. I know, sir, we have had a most alarm- 
ing description of the prowess of the South. 
We have heard their cannon roar ; seen their bay- 
onets bristle; heard the war-cry of the charging 
chivalry, and seen their bowie-kaives gleam with- 
in this Hall, in the vivid picture of the terrible 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Cuine- 
MAN. 

We have often been modestly reminded of the 
“blood and treasure and the gallantry of the 
South.” This Ido not dispute. Iam proud to 
admit that she has furnished many gallant sons, 
whose names will adorn the brightest pages of our 
history, both for the war of the Revolution, the 
war of 1812, and the war which we lately as- 
sumed as the ally of Texas and of Slavery. I 
give her fall credit for her patriotism in furnish- 
ing most of the men who have borne the official 
burdens of the Government, both in the civil and 
the military list. I know, too, that she has fur- 
nished the kind of men for our armies, who are 
apt to be distinguished when great deeds are to 
be done; for it is only the officers and command- 
ers of armies who live in story. The stout hearts 
and strong arms of the common soldiers, that 
fight the battles and win the victories, are un- 
known to fame. Their birth-place is not sought 
for; their graves are undistinguished. And the 
South has always furnished officers for our ar- 
mies ; Presidents for the Republic; most of our 
foreign ambassadors; heads of departments; chiefs 
of bureaus; and, sometimes, in her proud humil- 
ity, has consented that the younger sons of her 
dilapidated houses should monopolize the places 
of clerks and messengers to the Government. But 
whence are drawn the common soldiery, the men 
who peril their lives and win victories for your 
glory? Almost entirely from the free States, ex- 
cept in cases of sudden emergency, when volun- 
teers are called nearest the scene of danger. The 
present Secretary of War, a Southern gentleman 
of great ability, and strenuous for Southern rights, 
says, in his report : 

“ According to the practice which has long prevailed, the 
great majority of enlistments is made in the Northern Al- 
lantic cities and the adjacent interior towns, whence the re- 
cruits are sent ta the general depot for instruction, and 
finally distributed to the Southern and Western posts, ac- 
cording to the wants of the service.” 

Yes, sir, our Northern freemen have always 
filled the ranks of the regular army. The South 
has Jent us the gentlemen to wear the epaulettes 
and the sword; to take command of our troops, 
and lead them to Southern and Southwestern cli- 
mates, to fight the frontier battles, and whiten 
your fields with their bones. 

1 am opposed to the diffusion of slavery, because 
confining it within its present limits will bring 
the States themselves to its gradual abolition. Let 
this disease spread, and although it will render 
the whole body leprous and loathsome, yet it will 
long survive. Confine it, and like the cancer 
that is tending to the heart, it must be eradicated, 
or it will eat out the vitals. The sooner the pa- 
tient is convinced of this, the sooner he will pro- 
cure the healing operation. 

The learned and able gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Meade,] in a pamphlet which he laid upon 
our table, takes the same view of it. He says: 
“ Virginia has a slave population of near half a mil- 
lion, whose value is chiefly dependent on Southern de- 
mand.” Erte 

Let us pause a moment over this humiliating 
confession. In plain English, what does it mean ? 
That Virginia is now only fit to be the breeder, not 
the employer of slaves. That she is reduced to 
the condition that her proud chivalry are com- 
pelled to turn slave-traders for a livelihood ! In- 
stead of attempting to renovate the soil, and by 
their own honest labor compelling the earth to 
yield her abundance ; instead of seeking for the 
best breed of cattle and horses to feed on her 
hills and valleys, and fertilize the land, the sons 
of that great State must devote their time to se- 
lecting and grooming the most lusty sires and the 
most fruitful wenches, to supply the slave barra- 
coons of the South! And the learned gentleman 
pathetically laments that the profits of this gen- 
teel traffic will be greatly lessened by the circum- 
scription of Slavery. This is his picture, not 
mine. 

The same gentleman says, in the same speech: 
“ If we intend to submit to the policy of confining the 
slaves within their present limits, we should commence 
forthwith the work of gradual emancipation ; it is an 
easier task for us than for our children.” 

The eloquent gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hixt1arp] is of the same opinion. He said: “ We 
must make up our minds either to resist the interdic- 
ction of the progress of slavery, or to submit to an 
organic change in our institutions.” 

Yes, sir; this admitted result is, to my mind, 
one of the most agreeable consequences of the le- 
gitimate restriction of slavery. Confine this 
malady within its present limits, surround it by 
a cordon of freemen that it cannot spread, and in 
less than twenty-five years, every éleveho ding 
State in this Union will have on its statute books 
a law for the gradual and final extinction of sla- 








ef government—of universal freedom. 
I'am opposed to the extension of slavery into 


because’! am opposed to despotism throughout the 
world. I admit that this Government cannot 
preach & crusade of liberty into other States and 
Nations; much as she abhors tyrants and tyran- 
ny, there she can only mourn over its existence. 
But when the question of government is within 
her own control, and she permits despotism to 
exist, and aids its diffusion, she is responsible for 
it inthe face of the civilized world, and before 
the God of Liberty. In my judgment, not only 
the Slave States, but the General Government, 
recognising and aiding as it does Slavery, is a des- 
potism. I-do not use the word in a declamatory, 
-but strictly legal signification. That Govern- 
ment is despotic where the rulers govern subjects 
by their own mere will—by decrees and laws 
emanating from their uncontrolled will, in the 
enactment and extension of which the ruled have 
no voice, and under which they have no right, ex- 
cept at the will of the rulers. Despotism does 
not depend upon the number of the rulers, or the 
number of the subjects. It may have one ruler 
or many. Rome was a despotism under Nero ; 
80 she was under the triumvirate. Athens was a 
despotism under her thirty tyrants, under her 
four hundred tyrants, under her three thousand 
tyrants. It has been gencrally observed that 
despotism increases in severity with the number 
of despots; the responsibility is more divided, 
and the claims more numerous. The triumvirs, 
each demanded his victims. The smaller the 
number of subjects in proportion to the tyrants, 
the more cruel the oppression, because the less 
danger from rebellion. In this Government, the 
free white citizens are the rulers—the sovereigns, 
as we delight to be called. All others are sub- 
jects. There are, perhaps, some sixteen or seven- 
teen millions of sovereigns, and some four mil- 
lions of subjects. 

The rulers and the ruled are of all colors, from 
the clear white of Caucasian tribes to the swarthy 
Ethiopian. The former, by courtesy, are called 
white; the latter, black. In this Government, 
the subject has no rights, social, political, or per- 
sonal. He has no voice in the laws which govern 
him. He can hold no property. His very wife 
and children are not his. His Isbor is another’s. 
He and all that appertains to him, are the abso- 
lute property of his rulers. He is governed, bought, 
sold, punished, executed, by laws to which he 
never gave his assent, and by rulers whom he 
never chose. He is not a serf merely, with half 
the rights of men, Jike the subjects of despotic 
Russia, but a naked slave, stripped of every right 
which God and Nature gave him, and which the 
high spirit of our Revolution declared inaliena- 
bie—which he himself could not surrender, and 
which man could not take from him. Is he not, 
then, the subject of despotic sway ? 

The slaves of Athens and of Rome were free, 
in comparison. They had some rights—could 
acquire some property—could choose their own 
masters, and purchase their own freedom; and 
when free, could rise in social and political life. 
The slaves of America, then, lie under the most 
absolute and grinding despotism that the world 
ever saw. But whoarethedespots? Therulers 
of the country—the sovereign people! Not 
merely the slaveholder who cracks the lash; he 
is but the instrument of despotism. That despo- 
tism is the Government of the slave States, and 
the United States, consisting of all its rulers— 
all the free citizens. Do not look upon this as a 
paradox, because you and I and the sixteen 
millions of rulers are free. The rulers of every 
despotism are free. Nicholas of. Russia is free. 
The grand Sultan of Turkey is free. The 
Butcher of Austria is free. Augustus, Antony, 
and Lepidus, were free while they drenthed 
Rome in blood. The Thirty Tyrants, the Four 
Hundred, the Three Thousand, were free while 
they bound their countrymen in chains. You 
and I and the sixteen millions are free, while we 
fasten iron chains and rivet manacles on four 
millions of our fellow-men, tear their wives and 
children from them, separate them, sell them, and 
doom them to perpetual, eternal bondage. Are 
we not, then, despots—despots such as history 
will brand, and God abhors ? 

Bat we are told that that is none of our busi- 
ness. ‘That Southern Slavery is a matter be- 
tween the slaveholders and their own consciences. 
I trust it may be so decided by impartial history, 
and the unerring Judge, that we may not be 
branded with that great stigma, and that grievous 
burden may not weigh upon our souls. But 
could we hope for that justification, if now, when 
we have the power to prevent it, we should per- 
mit this evil to spread over thousands of square 
leagues now free, and settle upon unborn millions? 
Sir, for myself, 1 should look upon any Northern 
man, enlightened by a Northern education, who 
would directly or indirectly, by omission or com- 
mission, by basely voting or cowardly skulking, 
permit it to spread one rood over God’s free earth, 
as a traitor to liberty and recreant to his God. 
Slavery tends to render the people among whom 
it is planted, arrogant, insolent, intolerant, and 
tyrannical towards the freemen of other parts of 
the Union. The honorable member from Vir- 
ginia, from whom I have already quoted, [Mr. 
Means,] says, speaking of Slavery— 

“Our past history testifies to the fact that it elevates the 
character of the whiteman. Though we hare been ina nu- 
merical minority in the Union for fifty years, yet,during the 
greater part of that period, we have managed to control the 
destinies of the Union. Whether on the battle-field or in 
the council, the sons of the South have taken the lead; 


and the records of the nation afford ample testimony of 
their superior energy and genius!” 


Sir, I do not complain of this statement. The 
former part of it is both candid and true. But I 
cannot listen to the recital without feeling the 
burning blush on my countenance, that the North, 
with her overshadowing millions of freemen, has, 
for half a century, been tame and servile enough 
to submit to this arrogant rule. 

The Sonth imprison Northern freemen when found with 
in her borders, if they happen to be guilty of a dark skin, 
and carry it “ between the wind and their nobility.” And 
when a sovereign State sends a learned and venerableagent 
to test the legality of such imprisonment before their own 
tribunals, he is driven with violerce and indignity from 
their shores. Massachusetts has suffered, and, | trust, re- 
members the insult. 

How often have these walls been profane’, and the North 
insulted, by the iusolent threat, that it Congress legislate 
against Suuthern will, it should be disregarded, resisted to 
extremity, and the Union destroyed. During the present 
seasion, we have been more than once told, amidst raving 
excitement, that if we dared to legislate in a certain way, 
the South would teach the Nor ha lesson! That their 
minds were made up to extreme resistance! Is this the 
place to use threats instead of arguments? Are the Rep 
resentatives of fre-men to be thus treated? ‘True, you are 
not wholly without justification in the belief that it will be 
effectual. You have too often intimidated Congress. You 
have more than once frightened the tame North from its 
propriety, and found “ donghfaces ’’ enough to be your tools. 
And when you lacked a given number, I take no pride in 
say ug, you were sure to find them in old Pennsylvania, who, 
in former years, has ranked a portion of her delegation 
among your most submissive slaves. But J hope, with 
some fears, that the race of doughfaces is extinct. I do 
not see how it couid well be otherwise. They were an 
unmanly, an unvirile race, incapable, according to the laws 
of nature, of reproduction I hope they have left no 
descendants. The old ones are deep in polities] graves 
For them, I »m sure there is no resurrection, for they were 
soulless. Now, when the whole civilized world nnites in 
denouncing S!avery as a curse, a shame, and a crime, | 
trast that when the great battle between Liberty and Sla- 
very comes to be fought on this fil or, there will none be 
found hiding among the stoff, no frandulent concealments, 
not one accursed Achan, in this whole camp of the Repre- 
sentatives of freemen. 

The eloquent gentieman from Virginia, (Mr. Sgppon,) 
the other day, in his beautiful peroration, persunated the 
great States of Virginia, Kentucky, and Louisiana, and in 
their name apostrophized the good, and, I will add, the great 
man who now occupies the Executive chair; and besought 
him, as he loved the place of his birth, the place of his nur 
ture, and the place of his residence, not to forsake his 
Southern brethren in this emergency, but to stand by them 
in defence of humaa bondage. How much more effective, 
enduring, and hallowed, would that eloquence have been, 
had the orator’s lips been touched with a coal from the Altar 
of Freedom! Then could he have gone with friendly anxi- 
ety to that noble, benevolent, and heroic man, and admon- 
ished him, that although he bad gathered all the earthly 
laurels that cxn be reaped by the sickle of Death, yet if he 
would have his name descend to posterity with increasing 
lustre, he must, by one great, just, and patriotic example, 
wipe out the only spot that ob-cnres the sun of his glory. 
He might with propriety have taken with him the learned 
gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. HitviarD,) and together 
have pointed him to that solemn hour, which to him, and to 
all of us who are treading the down-hill of life, must 
soon arrive, when the visions of ambition and of earthly 
wealth shal! have passed from before his eyes, and left him 
nothing buta gaping grave and an eternal judgment. 

The plished gent! from Alabama (Rev. Mr. 
Hitt1arp) might, with peculiar propriety, do what with 
profane lips I dare not. go to his illustrious friend, and with 
fervid piety, and eloquence more thriliing than that which 
made Felix tremble, implore him by a love deeper than that 
of birth-place, of nurture and of residence, by the love of 
his own immortal sou}, to be warned in time by the awfal, 
the inexorable doom, “ Accarsed is the mav-stealer.” He 
might, perhaps, have pointed him to the gloomy nd 
that leads through the dark shadow, and shown bim — 
ineffably brighter are the glories of that ——- voir) ‘ne 
all are free. Perchance, too, he would have ae ~ = 
thronging thonsands travelling to that same ora ® on > 
summoned to give evidence of deeds done in the y; 
some of whom were bondsmen and slaves on earth, but 
whose disembodied spirits were then gery rs 
tall as the proutest of earth’s oppressors, and asked to 
inquire of his own conacience, who was most likely to 
meet a hearty welcome there—he whose cause was advocated 
by the supplicating voices of thousands with whom he had 
dealt justly on earth, and made free indeed, or he whose. ad- 
mission should be withstood by of crushed and 

jhowing their chains, their stripes, and 








lace’ souls, 8 
their wounds, to their Father, and to his Father; to their 
God, and to his Judge. 





very. Then will have been consummated the fond- 
est wishes of every patriot’s heart. *Tben will 
our fair country be glorious, indeed; and he to 
posterity a bright example of the true principles 
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ferritories now free—for still graver reasons— 


THE SLAVE QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. WILLIAM Il. BISSELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuvespay, Fesrvary 21, 1850. 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
on the Resolutions referring the President’s Annual 
Message to the appropriate Standing Committees. 


Mr. BISSELL said: 


Mr. Cuatrman: Our discussions in this Com- 
mittee have already produced a profound and 
painful sensation throughout the Union. The 
public mind has become agitated and anxious, and 
oppressed with apprehensions of impending calam- 
ity. This state of things, sir, ought not to con- 
tinue; or, at any rate, that uncertainty which 
makes the fatare more terrible than would per- 
haps the realization of our worst fears, owght to 
beremoved. If this Government of ours is really 
#0 near its end as gentlemen here declare it to be, 
or if its longer continuance depends upon contin- 
gencies so uncertain, it were well that we kuew it 
now, that we might make timely preparation. If, 
on the other hand, the apprehensions I have spo- 
ken of are groundless, the people ought, in mercy, 
to be undeceived. They ought to be undeceived 
at once, sir, in order that they may have that re- 
pose and conscious security to which they are en- 
titled under a Government created and sustained 
by their own hands. 

teluctant as I am to add to the public anxiety, 
T yet do not feel at liberty to withhold the expres- 
sion of my owa opinion upon the ahsorbing topic of 
this discussion, and oftheday. And I do not hes- 
itate to declare, as my settled conviction, that, un- 
less Representatives who have assumed to speak 
for the slaveholding States have greatly mistaken 
the purposes and intentions of the pesple of those 
States, war and bloodshed, consequent upon an at- 
tempt to overthrow this Government, are incvita- 
ble. ‘This declaration I desire should go forth to 
the country, and with it the reasons upon which 
my opinion is based. These reasons are found in 
the extracts which I shall quote, first, from the 
speech of the honorable gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, [Mr. Brown.] Here are the extracts : 





“ Whilst you have been heaping outrage upon outrage, 
adding insult to insult, our people have been calmly calcu- 
lating the valne of the Union. The questi n has been con- 
sidered in all its be*rings, and our minds are made up.” 

“ We owe it to you, to ourselves, to our common’ country, 
to the friends of freedom throughout the world, to warn you 
that we intend to submit no longer.’’ 

“ Long years of outrage upon our feelings and disregard of 
our rights have awakened in every Sonthern heart a feeling 
of stern resistance. Think what you will, say what you 
will, perpetrate again and again if you will, these acta of 
lawless tyranny, the day and the hour is at hand when every 
Southern son will rise in rebellion, when every tongue will 
say, give us just'ce or give us death.’’ 

“Go home and tell your people the issue is made up; they 
must now choose between non interference with Southern 
as the one side, and a dissolution of the Union on the 
other. 


* tf you fancy that our devotion to the Union will keep us 
in the Union, you are mistaken. Our love for the Union 
ceases with the justice of the Uvion. We cannot love op- 
pression, n r hug tyranny to our boeums.? 
“T tell you candid:y, we have calculated the valne of the 
Union. Your injnstice has driven us to it. Your oppression 
justifies me to-day in discussing the value of the Union, and 
I do so freely and fearlessly. Your press, your people, and 
your pulpit, may denounce this as treason; be it so. You 
may sing hosannas to the Union it is well. British lords 
called it treason in our fathers when they resisted British 
tyranny. British crators were eloquent in their ewogiums on 
the British Crown. Our father felt the oppression, they 
saw the hand that aimed the blow, and resolved to resist. 
The result is before the wor'd. We will resist, and trust to 
God and our own stout hearts for the consequences.” 

“The South afraid of dissolving the Union !—why should 
we fear? What is there to alarm us orawaken our apprehen- 
sions! Are we not able to maintain ourselves? Shall eight 
millions of freemen, with more than one hun#red millions of 
annual exports, fear to take their position among the nations 
of the earth? With our cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco, 
products of a Southern soil, yielding us annually more than 
a hundred millions of dollars, need we fear tue frowns of the 
world?” 

“ Have we any reason to fear a dissolution of the Union? 
Look at the question dispassionately, and answer to your- 
selves the important inquiry, Can anything be expected from 
the fears of the Southern people? Do not deceive yourselves ; 
look at things as they really are. For myself, 1 can say with 
a clear conscience, we do not fear it; we are not appalled at 
the prospect befure us; we deprecate disunion, but we do 
not fear it; we know our position too well for that.’’ 

“ Have we anything to fear from you in the event of disso- 
lution? A litt!e gasconade, and sometimes a threat or two.” 
“As to there being any conflict of arms growing out of a 
dissolution, I have not thought it at all probable. You com- 
plain of yonr association with slaves in the Union. We pro- 
pose to take them out of the Union—to dissolve the unpleas- 
ant assuciation. Will you seek a battle-field to renew, amid 
blood and carnage, this loathsume agseciation? i take it for 
granted that you will not. But if you should, we point you 
to the record of the past, and warn you, by its blood-stained 
pages, that we shall be reaiy to meet you ” 

These extracts from the speech of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] are sufficient 
for our present purpose. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cuitnemay] tells us “ what is the view presented in 
prospect to many of the highest intellects of the South ;” 
and it issubstantially this : thatas a separate Con- 
federacy the slaveholding States “ might expend 
as much as the United States ever did in time of 
peace up to the beginning of Gen. Jackson’s Ad- 
ministration, and still have on hand twenty-five 
millions of dollars to devote to the making rail- 
roads, opening harbors and rivers, and for other 
domestic purposes.” The same gentleman has 
thus disposed, in advance, of some /ittle matters 
pertaining to theinterior regulations of the “South- 
ern Confederacy ” to be: “ The northern tier of 
counties in Kentucky,” says he, “ would perhaps 
be obliged to remove their slaves to the South. But 
there would be to her advantages in the change, 
similar to those of Maryland. Kentucky supplies 
the South with live stock to a great extent ; but 
she has to encounter the competition of Ohio and 
other Northwestern States. If the productions of 
these States were subject to a duty, she might for a 
time have a monopoly in thetrade.” I doubt not, 
sir, that it will astonish the people of the great 
West and Northwest to find that the fathers of the 
‘6 Southern Confederacy” have disposed of the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi with such celerity, as 
much as it will the people of Kentucky to learn 
that their slaves are henceforth to be removed 
South—instead of North. The same gentieman 
{Mr. Crineman| has divulged his plan for remov- 
ing—though not quite so gently—all those in Ken- 
tucky and the other slaveholding States who hesi- 
tate about swearing allegiance to this “ Southern 
Confederacy.” He intimates that it will not take 
as long to hang them as it did the “ Tories in the 
Revolution.” : 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that I have now given 
extracts enough to justify the opinion I expressed 
at the outset of my remarks. We cannot fail to 
see that, if the feelings, purposes, and intentions of 
the people of the slaveholding States are correctly 
represented in these speeches, our countrymen 
may well apprehend the most fearful calamities. 
The subject has been calmly considered in all its 
aspects by the highest intellects of the South. It 
has been ascertained by culculation that if the 
Southern States were separated from the North- 
ern, not only would they escape from “ Northern 
aggression” in future, but they would also derive 
a direct pecuniary advantage of $25,000,000 per 
annum. And though it does not appear that the 
amount of duty to be paid by the people of the 
West and Northwest tothe “Southern Confeder- 
acy,” for the privilege of navigating the Missis- 
sippi river, has yet been fixed, it nevertheless does 
appear that such a duty isto be exacted. Lallude 
to these things, sir, to show the minute calcula- 
tions that have been entered into in reference to 
the altered condition of things consequent upon 
the meditated dissolution of the Union. They 
show an advanced stage in the progress of this 
movement, which, in my judgment, will astound 
the country. 

Now, sir, let us see if we can glean from these 
gentlemen’s speeches the shadowing forth of any 
plan by which this movement is to be commenced 
and carried out. I first quote from the iy of 
the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Ince: 

“ Will the Representatives of the North attempt, by the 
power of numbers, to outrage the Constitution and degrade 
the Sonth by the admission of this Territory (California) as 
a State, without the offer of some equivalent? I suggest to 
them to remember that we are sworn to support the Consti- 
tution, and could scarcely sit in tame acquiescence and wit- 
ness its open and shameful violation. e attempted con- 
summation of such an act would be the overthrow of the 

. which the People we represent would resist 
Conetitution, 

‘to the last extremity.’ We are here as the Representatives 
of the People, but are our obligations to the Constitution 
and the South less than those of other individval citizens, 
who in the aggregate are the Py ? We assume addition. 
al ob'igations when we come as Representatives ; but are we 
relieved from those which rested upon us as private citi- 
zens? My individual opinion is, that if the Southern peo- 
ple ought to resist a measure of aggression, after its con- 
summation. we are here under the same or a higher obliga- 
ticn to resist its con-ummation. These suggestions are 
made, not in the nature of threat or menace. I do not un- 
derrate the firmness of the North. As a matter of discre- 
tion, it is always proper to assume that your antagonist is 
firm, even if the fact be doubtful. But the course proper 
to be pursued in any and every event is for the determina- 
tion of Southern members. Iam willing to suggest, and if 
my course is not approved, to follow any path of honor 
which may be pointed out by those who are older and wiser. 
I trast that we shall stand together as one man, and present 
our breasts as the shield of the Constitution.” aouht 

This language, sir, scarcely admits of & doubdt- 

? Ses 
ful construction. I understand it to mean this: 
That the gentlenian considers himeelf and other 

R tatives as acting here in a 

double capacity : first, as Representatives, in which 

character they are to resist the passage of an un- 

unconstitutional law, (as, for instance, one admit- 

ting California in the Union.) in the manner and 
[se FOURTH PAGE.] 
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Na 
sastice of the measure depended upon the charac- 
= the water—whether fresh or salt / [A laugh ] 

Mr. BOWDON. Did not that argument come 
from Ohio? : 

Mr. CAMPBELL. . I believe the sentiment 
came from Mr. Polk, and my colleague [Mr. 
Scuencx] dressed it up in plain English, that our 
hardy boatmen who navigate the ager Sapte 
and the sailors on our lakes, might readily per- 
ceive its tremendous force! “ 

I now proceed briefly, Mr. Gai: to —_ 
ine the other proposition of the gent ae 
North Carolina [Mr. Crrxeman] as to the rela- 
tive degree of civilization and human ee 
the slave and free States. The gentleman 4 
instituted a comparison which, if left ee 4 
may injure the interests of the State which | have 
the honor in part to represent. It may deter some 
of his prosperous and wealthy people from my 0H 
ting thither, and we find, when they get to Obio, 
they are the unflinching advocates of the princi- 
ple of the Ordinance of 87 which has produced a 
prosperity of which we do not boast, but of which 
we are not ashamed. ; ' 

Upon the question as to what is true happiness 
and comfort, there may be some difference of opin- 
jon. It isa very comfortable thing, no doubt, to 
have a negro to rub you down when you get up 
in the morning, after having been off on a “ bust” 
the night before!—to pour out your sherry at 
dinner—to bring you alight when you wish to 
to take your evening smoke—or to keep off the 
flies as you take your afternoon’s snooze! This 
is mere animal comfort. In the Northwest, we be- 
lieve that the cultivation of the intellect —the ad- 
vancement of public morals—are the true sources 
of public happiness. Hence, we build churches 
and school-houses—found colleges and academies, 
establish literary associations and Sunday schools! 
1 take up the gauntlet thrown down so vauntingly 
by the honorable gentleman, and it is by this 
standard that I bring up Ohio, my native State, 
the “ first-born” under the Ordinance of 787, and 
proudly place her by the side of the Southern 
States, to meet her examination, and an unbiased 
verdict. 

I take my statistics from the census tables re- 


turned in 1840. Ohio has about one half only of 


the white population of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi, eight of the “ prosper- 
ous and happy ” slave States; yet she sends to 
school forty-two thousand more children than the 
whole of them together. 


Ohio has about the same white population as 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, united; and she has riex- 
TEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN more colleges, acad- 
emies, and schools, than the whole five together, 
and sends to school oNE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
ONE THOUSAND more children! : 

In order to bring this test nearer to our imme- 
diate homes, I propose bringing the district I have 
the honor to answer for here, into comparison 
with the honorable member’s “ happy ” constitu- 
ents. I do not boast of the intelligence of my 
constituents—they are about on an equality with 
the balance of the State. There is one county in 
the gentleman’s district whose people, I suppose, 
he had in his mind’s eye, when he was depicting 
the prosperous and happy condition of the South! 
It ought to be the most intelligent county south of 
Mason and Dixon, if we may judge from the vast 
number of speeches which have been made for its 
special improvement. It is the county of Bun- 
combe! {Laughter.] The statistics show that my 
district, composed of three counties, has two hun- 
dred and forty-three colleges and schools, and sends 
to them upwards of fifteen thousand scholars. Bun- 
combe has one college, and the startling number 
of one whole school! [laughter] precisely the same 
number that you find sustained in several of our 
villages by the free negroes! I do not know that 
it should be counted as a mhole school either, be- 
cause, by reference to the other column, I see it 
contains only ten scholars ! 

Buncombe gives one school to every 4,000 of her 
white population—my district, one to every 275. 

My district sends one out of five of her white 
population to school. Buncombe sends one of 350! 

A Voice. You take no account of our private 
schools, not returned by the census. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. Nor do I take any account 
of our private schools. Every log cabin in my 
district is a private school-house! You can find 
those there who seldom get to public schools. In 
the long winter evenings you will find collected 
by the fire-side, the evidences of that increase of 
population complained of, a circle of flaxen-haired, 
hearty boys and girls. The oldest has perhaps 
advanced at school to the “ rule of three,” and has 
a class of younger ones in simple addition at 
home—calculating, not the value of the Union, 
but probably the number of bushels of corn taken 
to market during the day. In this way many of 
our people are educated, and nota few of those thus 
brought up, find their way, in the course of time, 
to seats in this House. I have a constituent, now 
in my mind, who was born in Kentucky, and came 
to my district, which is now his home, who re- 
ceived his education in one of these private schools 
of ours! At the age of sixteen he drove baggage- 
wagons with supplies for the army which defended 
our frontier. On his return he was crippled in 
his wagoning operations. Being confined for a 
year, he betook himself to study, and at the end of 
that time had, without the aid of teacher, become 
master of the Latin and Greek languages! The 
“erack of his whip” has been heard in both 
branches of Congress, and if the Union is not dis- 
solved too soon, we would like to see how he could 
manage the great team of State! 

But I have heard of these private schools of the 
South before. I will apply another test, which 
may be more satisfactory and more just ! 

In the five slave States above named, there are 
of whites, over twenty years of age, who cannot 
read or write, 138,000. In Ohio, (with the same 
white population,) there are of those who cannot 
read or write, 35,000. Showing in the same slave 
States with the same white population of Ohio, 
one hundred and three thousand more white adults 
who cannot read or write than we do. Your pri- 
vate schools, therefore, are not quite so ¢ficient as 
ours. I will not say that your scholars are not as 
apt as ours, as that might be regarded as “ag. 
gressive.” 

How is it in Buncombe? Her white popula- 
tion over twenty years old is 3,345. Of these, 
there are who cannot read or write 1359. Or for 
every three adulte who can read or write, she has 
two who cannot. 

Taking her whole white population, there is one 


to six who cannot read or write. In my district 


we have one to thirty-two. In the five slave 
States above named, of this class there is one to 
Sourteen. In Ohio, only one to forty-two! 

In giving these statistics their proper force, two 
things must be borne in mind. ist. That the slave 
population of the South, few of whom are edu- 
cated, is not included. 2d. That they have slaves 
to perform their labor, whilst they may go to 
school, and in Ohio we labor for ourselves. 

I refer the gentlemen who have pressed this in- 
vistigation upon me, to a table which is the result 
of some labor. It will be a convenient thing for 
them. They can at any time, by reference to it, 
ascertain how happy they ott compared with the 
people of my State, with as much precision as 
they can ascertain the day of the month by refer- 
ring to the counting-house calendar, or how cold 
it is by looking at the thermometer. I give the 
proportion of the whole white population who, 
being over twenty years old, cannot read or write: 


Buncombe county, North Carolina - : 1-6 
NorthCarolina.- - - - - - 418 
Georgia : : oe ae. - 113 
cee ae eS 8 eke 
South Carolina - ° - : : - 1-13 
Alabama - - Stee sede 1-14 
Mississippi Sie em) 1 *e - = 2:15 
Ohio - - - ERE Rg 142 


It will be observed that North Carolina stands 
highest in the scale of human happiness, civiliza- 
tion, and refinement, and that the good people of 
Buncombe are particulafly blest! [Laughter.] 
If their distinguished Representative here is not 
satisfied with this exhibition of his constituents, 
in future he may remember the old adage, that 
“those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones!” [Laughter | 

Mr.ASHE. Willthe gentleman favor us with 
a comparison of the statistics of crime ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. My time is so nearly out. 
that I cannot. If it will comfort the gentleman 
in his present tribulation, I will admit that North- 
evn penitentiaries show more convicts than South- 
ern ones. ‘The reason is obvious to everybody, 
everywhere. We punish our rascals, you allow yours 
to run at large! [Laughter] At least we have 
seen some recent evidence of this fact. 

Something about crime was said by the hon- 
orable member from South Carolina [Mr. Burt] 
the other day, in explanation, after the member 

assachusetts [Mr. Mann] had closed. His 


from truth, the fact 
sundry offences, which, if 


man, were not nished, | 
told, that in many‘el wey 


[Several voices—« It is true.”] 


Mr.CAMPBELL. Then th 
lieved from the implication of panenna ola 


by the facts. ; 
any 
to this 


Sir, when that honorable 
South: 
aint. Upon what principle of moral 
Justice, do you make this discriminate? %,°" 
denounce us, if we propose to enlighten the slave 
as “ aggressors” —you. to teach him y 


eman or 
3 to this question, 


ty, and his duties to his fellow man—you doom 
sim to degradation, and ignorance of the right, 
and yet hang him for the wrong ; whilst the master, 
who knows and is taught what are his duties, is 
permitted to go unwhipped of justice. Sir, that 
all just God, who rules the destinies of the wor ld 
will make no such distinctions in our favor, when 
in a few brief years we shall be summoned to an- 
swer at the bar of Heaven! 
Mr. Chairman, gentlemen from the South in- 
sist upon calculating the value of this Union. We 
of the North will not. I regard it as more profit- 
able to calculate the value of the Proviso against 
extending slavery. Gentlemen talk about their 
Southern Convention, and about dissolving the 
Union. I have already shown that this is the old 
scheme of a few bewildered men, who perhaps are 
led on, af Mr. Benton informs us, by an unhal- 
lowed ambition! It is a matter of deep regret to 
me that some of those with whom I deeply sympa- 
thized in former struggles, whose noble efforts in 
the cause of their country have commanded our 
admiration, are now disposed to unite with them 
in the “dream of a separate independence—a 
dream to be interrupted by bloody conflicts with 
their neighbors, and a vile dependence on a foreign 
Power”—to join them in renouncing the glorious 
flag of our country—in destroying the peace of 
mankind, and deluging our fertile fields in blood, 
As to a dissolution of the Union, it cannot occur. 
We will not contemplate it. Coolly and firmly 
determined to carry out the great principles of 
our fathers—unawed by the storm which may 
threaten—we will follow the advice of the great 
and good Washington, “ discountenancing what- 
ever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in 
any event be abandoned, and indignantly frown- 
ing upon the first dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our country from the rest, 
or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link to- 
gether the various pirts.” Sir, the attempt may 
be made, but the whole North, with thousands in 
the South, will resist it to the iast. 

-The gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Ciineman,] with a coolness by no means credita- 
ble to his patriotism. calculates it as a matter of 
dollurs and cents! You do not find the Yankee 
making such calculations; and why? Because 
it won’t pry—it won’t pay even the expense of 
slate pencil. He has run the matter over in his 
head, and considers it a scheme which it is impos- 
sible to carry out. He knows it cannot be accom- 
plished, and he would as soon think of calculating 
the costs of a railroad to the moon! But the 
honorable gentleman has, no doubt, worn out 
many slate pencils in the causa and has given us 
the benefit of his figures! I have no time to 
expose the fallacy of his conclusions, if it were 
necessary. 

A few words as to his proposed “northern 
boundary ” of the contemplated “Southern Con- 
federacy.” He bids high for “Old Kentuck,” 
and makes the Ohio river the dividing line. The 
gentleman forgot, (if he ever knew.) that there 
are strong natural ties which unite Ohio and 
Kentucky. Their citizens never can, they never 
will, Lecome foreigners to each other! The hardy 
sons of Ohio have united their destinies for life 
with Kentucky’s fair daughters. We are one 
people, and I think I may safely say that when 
the struggle comes, if come it must, Ohio and 
Kentucky will be found as they were in the last 
war with Great Britain in defence of our fron- 
tier, shoulder to shoulder under the flag of the 
Union, bearing as their motto, “ One country—one 
Constitution—one destiny!” 

The gentleman bids for Kentucky to join in 
this unhallowed plot. What is his bid? Ken- 
tucky, being a stock-raising State, is to have a 
monopoly of the Southern market! The old 
Northwest—Ohio, Indiana, Ulinois, Michigan, 
&c—are to be shut out from the immense benefits 
of the Southern market! I do not suppose the 
gentleman regards Kentuckians as fools, because 
they have not made many speeches here; but he 
underrates their business faculties very much if 
he thinks they would be willing to exchange the 
New England market for their products for that 
of Charleston. They know that the rule would 
work both ways. And when the Northwest is 
driven from the South with her pork, her beef, 
and her flonr, I suggest for the consideration of 
members from Louisiana, that there might be a 
falling off in the exports from New Orleans 
which are now paraded to show the vast resources 
of the South! 

I should like to be present, Mr. Chairman, [ Mr. 
Linn Boyp being in the chair,] in your District, 
when the brave sons of the “dark and bloody 
ground” should be assembled to hear the first 
disunion speech. What would be their feelings 
on hearing as an argument for disunion, that by 
shutting out from Mobile the pork raised by their 
brothers or their sons in Ohio and Indiana, the 
value of Kentucky pigs would be increased ten 
cents a head? What would your people do with 
such an orator? They would snake-poll him out 
of the District, and set the dogs on him ! 

The gentleman wants Maryland, too. If he can 
get Maryland, he will make Baltimore the New 
York of the South. Well, sir, if Maryland thinks 
it best to take this sort of “street paper” without 
any endorsement or mortgage security, she had 
better suspend her Baltimore and Ohio railroad ; 
we of the great Northwest would be compelled to 
take the Pitsburg route! 

Mr. Chairman, I will not pursue the absurdi- 
ties of the arguments which have been offered in 
favor of disunion. Whenever the proper time 
comes, whenever there are any “ overt ucts,” ar- 
guments more potent than mine will be furnished 
by the “Commander in-Chief ” at the other end 
of the Avenue. “Old Whitey” nips the grass 
on the public grounds, and will be in good plight! 
I have shown some of the reasons why I am in 
favor of the Proviso of the Ordinance of 1787. I 
designed going at large into an exhibition of its 
practical effects. For want of time, I will relate 
an anecdote which is calculated to impress them 
upon the mind. 

I have a constituent who has been an eye-wit- 
ness to the rapid progress of that Territory to 
which our revolutionary fathers first applied it. 
He is a native of the “ Old Dominion,” and at the 
age of sixteen fought in the battles of Eutaw and 
Guilford Court-House. The Northwest Territory 
was then a vast, unbroken wilderness, uninhabited 
save by the savage and the wild beast. No keel 
had ruffled the smooth surface of her magnificent 
lakes and rivers. Her boundless forests were un- 
touched by the woodman! The sod of her vast 
prairies was unbroken by the agriculturist ! In 
1787 it was decreed that this soil should never be 
polluted by the foot of slavery! In ’59 he left 
his friends, and with his rifle upon his shoulder 
cast his destiny there. In that yearhe taught. in 
a log cabin on the banks of the beautiful Ohio, 
the second school of the Northwestern Territory. Sub- 
sequently he aided to “carry up the corner” of 
the first log cabin, where now stands the great city 
of Cincinnati! In 1802 he was a member of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution of Ohio, 
and aided in embodying in it the clause prohibit- 
ing slavery. Sir, that man still lives to witness its 
fruits. Four millions of freemen are happy there, 
with no fears of insurrections to trouble them in the 
stillness of the night—the lamentations of no slave 
to disturb their repose. Instead of the single hut, 
surrounded by savages, thousands of colleges, 
academies, churches, and school-houses, adorn the 
land, and tens of thousands of merry children ac- 
quire in them those impressions which will make 
them useful to their country and prepare their 
souls for eternity. Sir, I relate this anecdote to 
challenge gentlemen to point me in the history of 
all the world to any country, in any age, where, 
in the lifetime of one man, such progress has 
been made, and for the purpose of pointing to 
these monuments there erected to the patriotism, 
wisdom, and sagacity of those who formed the 
old Continental Congress of 1774! That. indi- 
vidual, although aged, still lives, and is still phys- 
ically able to protect the family of a native of that 
soil who is absent from his home to urge, as a 
solemn duty, the passage of the same provision for 
the Territories which our posterity must ocuupy. 
Before high Heaven, let me say, that duty, re- 
gardless of consequences, will be discharged. 
That person will urge upon all to keep up the 
lights of liberty enkindled by our fathers ; that we 
may be directed by them in the advancement of 
measures which will secure the highest degree of 
perfection of which man in his fallen condition is 
susceptible in this life; and when “its fitful 
dream is over,” a place in that land wheresorrows 
and oppressions never come. 
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That article has since been republished in other 
papers, and has attracted a good deal ofattention 
as it deserved; for it is powerfully written. 
speak, sir, solely of the views which it 
of the power of 
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WASHINGTON, MARCH 7, 1850. 


THE SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN. 


Mr. Calhoun appeared in his seat last Monday, 
where he received the warm greetings of numer- 
ous friends. He is reduced toa mere skeleton, 
and his face was deathly. His speech was read 
by Mr. Mason of Virginia. The Senate was full; 
the ladies thronged the floor; the galleries were 
crowded. The speech contained no new state- 





what Mr. Calhoun has been in the habit for many 
years past of saying and predicting. We saw no 
indications of any extraordinary sensation or im- 
pression produced by it. 

All our readers will be curious to read the 
speech ; and, crowded as the Eva is, we have de- 
termined to publish it. It is divided into two 
portions. The first, attempting to show what it 
is that endangers the Union, to trace it to its 
cause, to explain its nature and character, we in- 
sert in this number. The other portion, discuss- 
ing the question, “ How can the Union be saved ?” 
will appear in our next. 

Mr. Webster will address the Senate to-day, 
on the whole question. Messrs. Seward, Hale, 
and Chase, have algo indicated their purpose to 
speak. 





CONGRESSIONAL SPEECHES. 


The speeches published in the Era to-day, are 
all remarkable, and will be read with profound 
interest. They commanded the attention of Con- 
gress, and will command the attention of the 
People. Between one hundred and two hun- 
dred thousand copies of them have been issued 
here in pamphlet form, and are now flying over 
the country. Orders for the speeches of Messrs. 
Campbell, Bissell, and Stevens, may be sent to 
the printers of the Eva. 


THE PAST WEEK 


Has not been marked. by much excitement. The 
debates in Congress generally were without much 
interest. The absence of Mr. Foote from the 
Senate, on account of sickness, lessened the attrac- 
tions of that body, as a theatre for dramatic en- 
tertainment. The feelings of the Southern mem- 
bers in both Houses have apparently undergone 
a slight change for the better. There has been 
less menace ; we have had more argument. Mr. 
Toombs’ speech was very fair and temperate: 
Mr. MeWiillie’s was extravagant, but without 
weight. The Northern members, Col. Baker of 
Illinois, Mr. Sackett of New York, Mr. Vandyke 
of New Jersey, sustained themselves creditably. 
The speech of Mr. Parker of Virginia was good- 
tempered. 

The letter-writers were busy, and discovered 
that a challenge had passed between Colonel 
Davis of Mississippi and Colonel Bissell of Ili- 
nois; but that, through the intercession of the 
President, the challenge had been withdrawn, and 
bloodshed prevented. All the public was permitted 
to see was a short correspondence in the Union 
between the two military Congressmen, in which 
Colonel Davis asked Colonel Bissell whether he 
meant to reflect upon the Mississippi regiment. 
Colonel Bissell wrote out the remarks he had made 
in debate concerning that regiment, and stated 
that he had done justice to the dead, without dis- 
paraging the living. So this matter went over. 

As to the end of the world, which was to take 
place last Monday, according to the letter-writers, 
the world suffered a disappointment. People had 
come from a distance to see what was to be seen; 
and were dazzled with the crowds of pretty ladics 
in the Senate Chamber and galleries of the 
House, not in their ascension robes, but in gar- 
ments brilliant as sublunary wealth could make 
them. 

It is said that one of the Senators has kindly 
granted a reprieve to the North of one week, 
probably in view of the late meeting of the devout 
followers of Cass and Dickinson in Tammany 
Hall. 
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GENERAL CASS AND HIS DOCTRINES. 


The late speech of General Cass on the Terri- 
torial Question has attracted but little attention 
in the country. Neither friends nor enemies 
seemed to be much impressed by it. It has pro- 
voked no criticism, excited no discussion. 

In Congress it has been the subject occasional- 
ly of unfavorable animadversions, in a quarter, 
however, which could hardly have been anticipa- 
ted by its author. 
By Southern Democrats chiefly have its posi- 
tions been questioned. Messrs. Brown and Sed- 
don in the House, Davis and Clemens in the Sen- 
ate, have formally entered protest against the as- 
sumption that Congress has no power to institute 
Territorial Governments, and that the people of 
a Territory have the right of governing them- 
selves. Some have tried to show that the late ar- 
gument of the General went beyond the doctrines 
of the Nicholson letter—that it involved princi- 
ples dangerous to the interests of Slavery—and, 
while doing this, complimentary allusions to 
Mr. Buchanan have escaped them, indicating that 
they deemed him entirely conservative and safe 
in his views. 

These things could not escape the observant 
eye of one who had done so much to propitiate the 
good will of the South, and wished still to be held 
high in its favor ; and, a few days since, ina de- 
bate that sprang up in the Senate incidentally, 
he took occasion to speak of himself, his course 
towards the South, and the treatment he had re- 
ceived from some of his friends in that quarter- 
He intimated that his political existence at the 
North was terminated—that he had fallen a vic- 
tim to his opinions and policy on the Territori- 
al Question: but Southern gentlemen were not 
yet satisfied—some of them would tolerate no 
public man who did not embrace precisely their 
views respecting the abstract question of Slavery. 
Slavery is the hardest of all taskmasters. The 
man who thinks of satisfying all its demands, 
should sit down a long time, and count the cost. 
We observe in the report of the debate to which 
we have alluded, a reference to Judge McLean 
in such a way as to convey the impression that 
he fully sustained the Doctrines of the Nicholson 
Letter. After stating his course in relation to 
the Proviso during the time antecedent to the 
composition of the Nicholson Letter, Mr. Cass 
proceeded as follows : 





“Tn examining the Constitution with reference 
to the whole matter more narrowly than I had 
ever done before, I was startled by the conviction 
that no authority was granted in that instrument to 
Congress to legislate over the Territories ; and that, 
consequently, there was no power to pass the Wilmot 
Proviso. Not satisfied with my own impressions, 
and being unwilling to take such a ground with- 
out proper consideration, I determined immedi- 
ately to converse with some person fully conver- 
sant with the history of the legislation and the 
judicial decisions on the subject. In looking 
about for that purpose, it immediately occurred 
to me that an eminent Judge of the Supreme 
Court, (Judge McLean of Ohio,) from his posi- 
tion and associations, as well as from his residence 
in the West, could give me better information 
upon this subject than any other person. Anti- 
cipating that some discussion might soon arise 
that would render this explanation proper, I ap- 
plied to that gentleman some days since, and re- 
quested his permission thus publicly to refer to 
him, should I deem it necessary. This he cheer- 
fully granted, and I now make use of his name 
with his own consent. I immediately repaired to 
him and stated my doubts, as well as the circum- 
stances which gave rise to them. I need not re- 
peat the conversation here. It is enough to say 
that he confirmed my impressions, and informed 
me that, in an article published in the National 
Intelligencer a day or two previously, and which I 
had not seen, I should find his views fully set forth. 
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the ground to which I shall always adhere, that 
JOHN W. NORTH, the Wilmot Proviso is unconstit i 
ATTORNEY unt Cotmeainn “ Law, we noe gg you have now, sir, the history of betas on 
Oti—y | this subject.” 


ment or argument, but was rather an abstract of 


this policy, was thrown the whole weight of the 
Whig Administration. 


that Judge McLean confirmed the “ impression ” 
of General Cass, that “no authority was granted 
in that instrument (the Constitution) to legislate 
over the Territories, and that, consequently, there 
was no power to pass the Wilmot Proviso!” 

The opinions of Judge McLean are given in 
the article to which General Cass alludes, pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer, and to which 
he referred the latter for a full exposition of them- 
Mr. Polk, it was known, would veto the Wilmot 
Proviso, and there was danger that Slavery would 
creep into the Territories, and be recognised by 
Congress. The question argued in the article was, 
“Can Congress Institute Slavery?” The Judge ar- 
gued that it could not, and his argument rested on 
the denial, not of “any authority” in Congress to 
“legislate over the Territories,” which is the im- 
pression of General Cass, but, of any specific grant 
of power in Congress to establish a Territorial 
Government. The sole grant of power which rela- 
ted to the subject, empowered Congress simply to 
regulate the property of the United States—‘“to 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other PROPERTY of the United 
States”—and this power ought to be exercised as 
well within a State asa Territory. The power 
to organize a Territorial Government was im- 
plied, not specific ; and should be limited to those 
measures necessary to effectuate the specific 
grant of power. Congress might, therfore, organ- 
ize a Government which should protect the 
land purchased, and provide for the administra- 
sion of justice among the settlers, but, unless it 
were contended that neither of these acts could 
be accomplished without the institution of sla- 
very, there was no constitutional mode for its in- 
troduction: It was impossible that any strict con- 
structionist could resist the force of this reason- 
ing, unless by raising the plea that the slavehold- 
er needed no law to maintain his property in his 
slaves, when he passed beyond the bounds of the 
local law of his State. But this was effectually 
anticipated by the writer, who clearly showed 
that it was the settled doctrine of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and of the country, 
that the relation of master and slave was depend- 
ent upon local law; and, when the slave escaped 
by any means to a State where such relation did 
not exist, he was free, unless under a general law 
he might be recaptured by his master; but that 
there was no principle in the law of nations, or in 
the common law, as between sovereignties, which 
authorized such recapture. The conclusion ar- 
rived at by the writer was all-important : 

“ Tf free territory be admitted, and Congress have 
not power to institute slavery within it, the territory 
must remain free, until the people shall form a State 
Government ; then the question may arise, in the ex- 
ercise of this sovereign power, whether slavery shall 
be admitted.” é' 

We have given a fair abstract of the argument, 
from which it will be seen that General Cass was 
by no means justified in asserting that his “im- 
pression” —that no authority was granted to Con- 
gress to legislate over the Territories, and that, 
consequently, the Proviso was unconstitutional— 
was confirmed by Judge McLean. Not a word in 
the article of the eminent Judge gives any coun- 
tenance to the statement; and that he entertains 
or has expressed at any time views in conflict 
with those stated in that article, no one will pre- 
tend. It will not do for General Cass <0 intro- 
duce Judge McLean as an endorser of his notions 
concerning the unconstitutionality and inexpedi- 
ency of the Wilmot Proviso; nor had he any 
authority for even implying such endorsement. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE QUESTION, 


One year ago the free States were united in 
support of the anti-slavery policy of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787; every one of them, excepting 
Iowa, stood committed by the resolves of its Legis- 
lature. An Ex-President of the United States 
had thrown the weight of his name and influence 
against the Slavery-Extensionists, and was pre- 
vented, as a candidate for the Presidency, from 
obtaining a majority of the electoral votes of the 
! free States, only by the most vehement protesta- 
| tions of unwavering devotion to the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, on the part of the Whig and Democratic 
parties of those States. 

It was during the predominance of the Free 
Soil Sentiment that the present members of Con- 
gress were chosen, and in almost every instance, 
so far as the North and West were concerned, 
their election depended upon their avowed or un- 
derstood adhesion tc the policy of the Wilmot 
Proviso. 

It was expected therefore that this Congress 
would be under the control of the Free Soil Sen- 
timent, and promptly adopt vigorous measures to 
satisfy its demands. But, its action has utterly 
disappointed this just expectation. On the anti- 
slavery question, its tone is lower, its purpose less 
energetic, its policy less sagacious and decisive, 
than the tone and purpose and policy of any Con- 
gress that has been in session since the introduction 
of the Wilmot Proviso. Through a series of bad 
movements on the part of Northern members, of 
adroit movements on the part of Southern men, aid- 
ed by letter-writers in Washington, and panic mak- 
ers everywhere, the Slave Power threatens to ob- 
tain complete ascendency in the Halls of Legisla- 
tion and carry its measures in defiance of the oft- 
expressed determination of the twelve millions of 
freemen who have demanded that Free Territo- 
ries be kept Free. Not since the commencement 
of the Free Soil agitation has the cause of Free 
Soil been exposed to such peril. Let us review 
rapidly the series of movements by which this 
Congress has been brought to its present condi- 
tion. 

The Democratic members from the free States 
came to Washington, without any acknowledged 
head; without any understanding as to what 
ought to be their policy in relation to the organi- 
zation of the House. The slaveholding members, 
who had made all necessary arrangements, kindly 
took charge of their brethren from the North and 
West, prevailed on them generally to go into cau- 
cus with them, bound them there hand and foot, 
and, despite all their antecedent pledges to main- 
tain the cause of Free Soil, obliged them to recog- 
nise and sustain, a3 the controlling element in the 
organization of the House, the Principle of Sla- 
very-Extension. 

The Whigs, in caucus assembled, while they 
refused to endorse an ultra pro-slavery test sub- 
mitted to them by a few extreme members of the 
Party, agreed upon a candidate, who, as he has 
since himself avowed, was utterly hostile to the 
agitation of the Slavery Question, and who was 
willing to abandon the policy of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso for the policy of Noz-Action. 

These false movements on the part of the mem- 
bers from the free States, revealed their weakness, 
We felt at once that, as parties, they had not the 
sagacity and firmness to conduct to a favorable 
issue the formidable struggle against Slivery- 
Extension. And their opponents were not slow 
to take advantage of their facile temper. They 
pitched their pretensions high: they took care 
to make the Pro-Slavery Sentiment controlling in 
every committee that might be called upon to act 
on the subject: they pre-occupied the floor with 
speeches, coolly calculating the value of the Union 
and threatening violent resistance to any act they 
might deem prejudicial to their interests. 

Root’s resolution followed. The members of 
the free States, having yet some remembrance of 
their constituents, refused to lay it upon the ta- 
ble, but had not nerve enough to resist a motion 
to adjourn, which threw the resolution over for 
several weeks. 


. Meantime, blow followed blow in quick succes- 
sion. 





General Taylor sent in his message, concern- 
ing Executive action in relation to California, 
strongly deprecating the agitation of sectioual is- 
sues, advising the admission of California as a 
State on its application, but recommending Con- 
gress to abstain from all action in relation to the 
rest of the Territories, till they should form State 
Governments for themselves. And in favor of 


hints, and, should they tell all they knew about 
the secret carrying of weapons by the members, 
the country would be shocked! 
members by their silence gave countenance to 
these foolish reports, apparently willing to be 
libelled as conspirators, so that the country might 
be duly impressed with their daring courage and 
formidable power. 


Whig party, North and South ; and he delivers 
an elaborate speech in support of it, calling upon 
the representatives of the free States to take the 
responsibility of abandoning the Wilmot Proviso 
on the ground that circumstances had changed 
since their election. No member from the North 
or West rises in opposition—none attempts to 
counteract the influence upon the constituency, 
or representatives from the free States, of such an 
authority. 

Mr. Bucnanan, who is thought to hold Pennsyl- 
vania, the Key-Stone State, in the hollow of his 
hand, now appears on the stage. One of the Sen- 
ators from that State is sufficiently taken care of— 
and the Democratic Representatives are seized 
with a profound dread of agitation. Busy in the 
Halls of Congress, he plies his friends in the 
Legislature at home, prevents there the utterance 
of any sentiments in favor of Freedom, and through 


of his devoted followers against the Proviso. 


with Henry Clay advocating compromise, with 
Ex-Secretary Buchanan trembling for the Union, 
hoping for the Presidency, working for the ex- 
tension of the Missouri Compromise, the free 
State representation staggers, gives way, is de- 
feated. -Root’s resolution is laid upon the table 
by a majority of twenty-five, and slaveholders 
rejoice that they have killed the Wilmot Proviso! 

Letter-writers in Washington do their part to 
cripple the North. “ There is an organized plan 
for dissolving the Union”—“ Sixty men from the 
South in Congress are resolved on Disunion”— 
“The metes and bounds of the United States of 
the South have all been determined upon ”— 
“Southern members are preparing to go armed 
to the Capitol, to break up Congress and revolu. 
tionize the Government!” So they write; and 
while Washington is calm, while the Halls of 
Legislation grow drowsy with the perpetual drop- 
ping of Buncombe orators, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston, quake with alarm. 


The Spirit of Trade begins to tremble. It 
looks at its ledger, and calculates the pecuniary 
loss of Disunion. Stocks are sensitive. Capital 
cannot endure the ideaof civil convulsions. “The 
millions due us in the South will be repudiated— 
we shall lose our trade there—our factories will 
be crippled—this agitation must stop!” 

Wintnrop, who represents the Mercantile In- 
terest of Boston, announces his adoption of the 
policy of the Administration. Wersstrr, whose 
business it is to look after the interests of the 
cotton spinners, holds consultations with Southern 
men, and considers schemes of compromise. The 
shop-keepers of New York assemble to save the 
Union, and, forgetful of everything but their 
craft, resolve in favor of the resolutions of Henry 
Clay. And some of the good people of Philadel- 
phia, who have been taught to look to the slave- 
holders as the natural guardians of the Democra- 
cy, fearful of losing the advantages of such guar- 
dianship, meet together, publicly confess their 
sins, and make most ample promises to do all that 
the South requires. 

Is it any wonder that, amidst such influences, 
Representatives and Senators from the free 
States should falter? And yet a moment’srefiec- 
tion should dispel their alarms. What, if some 
of the capitalists of Boston are frightened? Do 
they constitute the People2 The population of 
New York is about four hundred thousand—and, 
out of this, some six or eight thousand were found 
willing to support Clay’s so-called Compromise! 
The rest of the four hundred thousand sympa- 
thize doubtless with the twenty-five hundred 
thousand People of the State in their fixed hos- 
tility to the extension of slavery. And, as to 
Philadelphia, are we take to take the movements 
of a few Hunker politicians, under the leadership 
of servile demagogues attached to the fortunes of 
Ex-Secretary Buchanan, as an indication of the 
sentiment of the People there? 

No! The great heart of the People of the free 
States is sound. The masses are unchanged in 
their policy respecting our Territories. No 
threats can intimidate, no compromises cajole 
them. They expect their agents to represent 
their spirit, to execute their purpose. They may 
be disappointed, deceived, betrayed—but, thank 
God, they have the power to punish traitors, and 
they will not be slow to use it. Nor do we des- 
pair of the present Congress. We hope there 
may be virtue enough in the House to resist all 
projects of compromise that shall favor the ex- 
tension of slavery. Of all absurd schemes, that is 
preéminently absurd which proposes to settle at 
once, now and forever, all the quéstions growing 
out of the relations of slavery to the General 
Government. The attempt tocarry such a scheme 
only increases irritation, multiplies points of col- 
lision, heaps up obstacles to the adjustment of 
any single question. The dictate of common 
sense is, to deal with these questions one at a 
time, beginning with the most urgent and the 
most practicable. We know this interferes with 
the calculations of some of the extreme pro-slave- 
ry politicians. Their great aim is, to maintain 
an equilibrium of power in the Senate between 
the Free and the Slave States. Why strive for 
what is impracticable? Why peril the Union, 
why stake the existence of their domestic institu- 
tions, on an impossibility? Even the organiza- 
tion of a new slave State, and its admission into 
the Union, at the same time California is admit- 
ted, cannot achieve this. The equilibrium is al- 
ready destroyed. Delaware, nominally a slave 
State, to all intents and purposes codperates with 
the free, so that these have a majority, which 
they cannot fail to maintain. And, in a few 
years a large number of new free States will be 
knocking for admission, while every year the 
slaveholding interest is decreasing in Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri. It is better 
for all sections that it should beso. A perpetual 
equilibrium in the Senate between non-slavehold- 
ing and slaveholding States, would be productive 
of perpetual jealousies, discords, and sectional 
collisions. Whenever the non-slaveholding States 
acquire a decided predominance, there will be an 
end to dangerous sectionalism, and yet the South 
will not suffer in a single interest. For the 
Planter of the South will still be able, through 
his alliance with the Farmer of the West, to con- 
trol the financial and commercial policy of the 
Government, both being equally interested in the 
reduction and final removal of all restrictions on 
commerce. 

We repeat—we still hope for the prevalence of 
Common Sense and Sound Sentiment in the 
Halls of Congress—but, let Presidential aspirants 
go home and mind their business—let demagogues 
cease to plot—let letter writers quit the trade of 
panic-making — let the shop-keepers of the city 
of New York, who have been frightened by Ben- 
nett’s Herald, attend to their counters—let mam- 
moth committees and schemes of wholesale com- 
promise be frowned down—and let the members 
of both Houses, without reference to Wall street 
or State street, address themselves to the task of 
settling according to the will of their constitu- 
ents, deliberately expressed, and their own con- 
victions of Right, all these questions respecting 
Slavery, just as they may arise in a practical 


form. 
RUMORS OF THREATENED VIOLENCE. 


Letter writers in Washington sent off last 
week divers letters to the North, announcing that 
the following Monday, Southern men would pro- 
ceed to the Capitol, armed with deadly weapons, 
then and there to take vengeance on their adver- 
saries, break up Congress, and revolutionize the 
Government. Others, not in possession of this 
extraordinary intelligence, were full of dark 





The Southern 


Can it be possible that these gentlemen sup- 


emisgaries faithful and untiring gets up meetings 


With the Administration urging non-action, 


sion may desire; and in such State or States as 


their assent by restricting the limits thereof within 
the territory lying east of the Trinity, and south 


the effect would be very different from what 
some of the letter writers and their employers 
anticipate. They would see exasperation, but 
not fear. Northern men would be steeled against 
compromise, and not a few of them would prepare 
to take part in the scenes which it is said are 
about to be enacted here. 

But, such rumors are ridiculous. Members of 
Congress are a very peaceable, well-behaved set of 
gentlemen. We see no indication of a disposition 
to use bowie-knife or bludgeon. They take 
things easily, sit three hours a day, improve eve- 
ry opportunity furnished by the decease of a 
member, for a holyday, and adjourn over from 
Thursday or Friday till Monday, every week. 
The last week was absolutely flat—both Houses 
were dreadfully dull—the chief enjoyment of 
members seemed to be, airing themselves on 
Pennsylvania avenue. We have never scen Con- 
gress or the city less excited. 

We hope the good People abroad will remem- 
ber two things—1st, that certain newspapers live 
by the circulation of extraordinary, exciting, as- 
tounding news and rumors; and, 2dly, that there 
is always a tremendous competition among letter 
writers, ag to who shall promulgate the latest and 
most startling intelligence, and the most signifi- 
cant portents of coming events. 
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THE NEW COMPROMISE. 


Rumors have been afloat of a new compromise, 
the result, it is said, of consultation among influ_ 
ential Senators from all sections, including Dan- 
iel Webster. It was alleged at one time that he 
had agreed to propose the extension to the Pacific 
coast of the Missouri Compromise, but if he ever 
harbored such an idea, the admonition of his 
better nature must have induced him to aban- 
don it. That Southern members have been in 
consultation with him, and that some of them have 
looked to him for aid in carrying through some 
grand scheme of adjusting the whole question of 
Slavery, is well understood. 

Last Thursday, Mr. Bell of Tennessee intro- 
duced the resolutions published below, as afford- 
ing the basis of a compromise between the two 
great interests—Freedom and Slavery. Te inti- 
mated that he was not their author, but a mere 
compiler, the propositions having undergone the 
examination of at least a dozen Senators. 

His remarks, accompanying their introduction, 
were liberal and good-tempered. He admitted 
that the usage of admitting a free and a slave 
State together, must soon be dispensed with—that 
while already he could count some ten new free 
States that would ere long be applying for admis- 
sion, three more slave States would wind up the 
account for Slavery. 

It will be observed that the Texas annexation 
resolutions of 1845 are made the basis of this 
proposed compromise. 

His propositions, in brief, are—to limit the 
State of Texas by the Trinity river on the west, 
and the Red River on the north; to provide for 
the immediate organization into a State of so 
much of her territory as lies south of the 34th 
parallel of north latitude and west of the Trin- 
ity river; to purchase for ——-—— dollars all 
the unoccupied territory claimed by Texas, lying 
west of the river Colorado, and extending north 
to the 42d degree of north latitude ; to provide 
for the organization into a State of that portion 
of the territory as far north as 34°, when it shall 
have the requisite population ; to incorporate all 
of the ceded territory north of 34° with New 
Mexico, which is to be admitted as a State into 
the Union, when it shall have formed a State 
Constitution, but which, meantime, is to have a 
Territorial Government without restriction as to 
Slavery ; to organize a Territorial Government 
without any restriction as to Slavery for the 
whole of the territory between New Mexico and 
the State of California; to admit at once that 
State with its existing boundaries and Constitu- 
tion ; to make the formation of State Constitutions 
hereafter by the People of Territories, dependent 
upon the prior consent of Congress; and to se- 
cure them the right, after such consent shall have 
been given, to adjust all questions of internal 
State policy for themselves. 

The questions respecting Slavery and the 
Slave Trade in the District of Columbia, the 
inter-State slave trade, and the reclamation of 
fugitives from service or labor, are not embraced 
in this plan of settlement, Mr. Bell announcing 
his willingness to submit them separately to 
the discretion of Congress. 

By annexing the territory on the Rio Grande, 
below the 34th degree, in dispute between New 
Mexico and Texas, to the unappropriated domain 
purchased from the latter, the assumption is that 
it will become Slave Territory, all of which will 
hereafter form a State, slaveholding as Mr. Bell 
supposes. 

On the other hand, all the territory of Texas, 
and that claimed by her north of the 34th degree, 
is to be incorporated with New Mexico, which is 
free territory, and which is to be admitted as a 
State, free as Mr. Bell supposes, when it shall have 
formed a Constitution. He does not, however, 
propose to make this certain, but would leave 
this Territory as well asthat west of New Mexico 
and east of the State of California, open equally 
to Slavery and Freedom, by giving them Territo- 
tial Governments, without any restriction as to 
Slavery. In other words, his compromise pro- 
vides for the organization of two slave States, 
one now, another hereafter, for the organization 
of two Territorial Governments wlthout the 
Wilmot Proviso, for the admission of one free 
State, and for securing to the People of any 
Territory in forming a State Constitution, the 
right to institute or exclude Slavery at their own 
discretion. 

We need not say that it involves an abandon- 
ment by the free States of the anti-slavery policy 
of the Ordinance of 1787. We should like to 
have an amendment moved to the 4th and 5th 
propositions, striking out the words, “ without 
any restriction as to Slavery,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words, “in accordance with the 
principles of the Ordinance of 1787.” 
COMPROMISE OF THE QUESTION OF SLAVERY. 
Mr. Bett rose for the purpose of submitting to 
the Senate the following series of resolutions : 
Whereas considerations of the highest interest 
to the whole country demand that the existing 
and increasing diesensions between the North and 
the South, on the subject of slavery, should be 
speedily arrested, and that the questionsia contro- 
versy be adjusted upon some basis which shall 
tend to give present quiet, repress sectional ani- 
mosities, remove as far as possible the causes of 
future discord, and secure the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of those benefits and advantages which 
the Union was intended to confer in equal meas- 
ure upon all its members: and whereas it is man- 
ifest, under present circumstances, that no adjust- 
ment can be effected of the points of difference 
unhappily existing between the Northern and 
Southern sections of the Union, connected with 
the subject of slavery, which shall secure to 
either section all that is contended for, and that 
mutual concession upon questions of mere pol- 
icy, not involving the violation of any constitu- 
tional right or principle, must be the basis of every 
project affording any assurance of a favorable 
acceptance: and whereas the joint resolution for 
annexing Texas to the United States, approved 
March Ist, 1845, contains the following condition 
and guaranty, that is to say: “New States of 
convenient size, not exceeding four in number, in 
addition to said State of Texas, and having suffi- 
cient population, may hereafter, by the consent 
of said State, be formed out of the territory there- 
of, which shall be entitled to admission under the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution; and such 
States as may be formed out of that portion of said 
territery lying south of 36° 30’ north latitude, com- 
monly known as the Missouri compromise line, 
shall be admitted into the Union with or without 
slavery, as the people of each State asking admis- 


shall be formed out of said territory north of 
said Missouri compromise line, slavery or involun- 
tary servitude (except for crime) shall be prohib- 
ited :” therefore, 

1. Resolved, That the obligation to comply with 
the condition and guaranty above recited in 

faith be distinctly recognised, and that, in part 
compliance with the same, as soon as the people of 
Texas shall by an act of their Legislature signify 
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south of the 34th parallel of north latitude and 
west of the Trinity, shall, with the assent of 
Texas, adopt a Constitution republican in form, 
they be admitted into the Union upon an equal 
footing in all respects with the original States, 

2. Resolved, That if Texas shall agree to cede. 
the United States will accept. a cession of all the 
unappropriated domain in all the territory claimed 
by Texas, lying west of the Colorado, and extend- 
ing north to the 42d parallel of north latitude 
together with the jurisdiction and sovereignty of 
all the territory claimed by Texas north of the 
34th parallel of north latitude, and to pay there- 
for asum not exceeding millions of dollars 
to be applied in the first place to the extinguish. 
ment of any portion of the existing public debt of 

Texas, for the discharge of which the United 
States are under any obligation, implied or other- 
wise, and the remainder as Texas shall require 

3. Resolved, That when the population of that 
portion of the territory claimed by ‘T’exas, lying 
south of the 34th parallel of north latitude, and 
west of the Colorado, shall be equal to the ratio of 
representation in Congress, under the last preced- 
ing apportionment, according to the provisions of 
the Constitution, and the people of such territory 
shall, with the assent of the new State contemplat- 
ed in the preceding resolution, have adopted a 
State Constitution republican in form, they be 
admitted into the Union as aState, upon an equal 
footing with the original States. 

4. Resolved, That all the territory now claimed 
by Texas lying north of the 34th parallel of north 
latitude, and which may be ceded to the United 
States by Texas, be incorporated with the Ter 
ritory of New Mexico, except such part thereof as 
lies east of the Rio Grande, and south of the 34th 
parallel of north latitude ; and that the territory 
so composed form a State, to be admitted into 
the Union when the inhabitants thereof shall adopt 
a State Constitution republican in form. with the 











consent of Congress; but, in the mean time, and 
until Congress shall give such consent, that pro- 
vision be made for the government of the inhabit 





ants of said Territory, suitable to their condition, 
but without any restriction as to slavery. 

5. Resolied, That all the territory ceded to the 
United States by the treaty of Gaadalupe Hidalgo, 
lying west of said Territory of New Mexico and 
east of the contemplated new State of California 
for the present constitute one Territory. and for 
which some form of Government suitable to the 
condition of the inhabitants be provided, without 
any restriction as to slavery. ; 

6. Resolved, That the Constitution recent, 
formed by the people of the western portion of 
California, and presented to Congress by the 
| President on the 13th day of February, 1550, be 
accepted, and that they be admitted into the 
Union as a State, Upon an equal footing in all re- 
spects with the original States. 

7. Resolved, That in future the formation of 

State Constitutions by the inhabitants of the 
Territories of the United States be regulated by 
law ; and that no such Constitution be hercafter 
formed or adopted by the inhabitants of any Ter- 
ritory belonging to the United States, without 
the consent and authority of Congress. 
9. Resolved, That the inhabitants of any Ter- 
ritory of the United States, when they shall be 
authorized by Congress to form a State Constitu- 
tion, shall have the sole and exclusive power to 
regulate and adjust all questions of internal State 
policy, of whatever nature they may be, controlled 
only by the restrictions expressly imposed by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

9. Resolved, That the Committee on Territories 
be instructed to report a bill in conformity with 
-” spirit and principles of the foregoing resolu- 

ions. 





EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bern, January 22, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Evra: 

The scenes have been once more shifted in the 
grand drama of the German Revolution. The 
King of Prussia now makes his entry on the 
stage, his mask off, and in the full splendor of 
his royal robes. Tis time, he thinks, for conceal- 
ment is passed. Away with vacillation, with 
weakness of resolution ; let these churlish demo- 
crats see that I am every inch a king. When a 
deputation of citizens waited last year on the 
Prince of Prussia, to hand him a petition for the 
abdication of the King, and the voluntary renun- 
ciation by the Prince of his rights to the crown, he 
answered them with his hand on his sword and 
the air of a tragedy hero—“ Know, subjects, that 
the members of the royal house of Hohenzollern 
will die, sword in band, sooner than surrender 
their God-given rights.” His brother, the in- 
cumbent of the throne, is not inclined to fizht or 
to die, but to temporize and negotiate. His lion’s 
skin is not large, but he ekes it out with the fox’s 
tail. The time had arrived, however, when he 
could no longer deceive: he must swear or refuse 
to swear to the new constitution. Even in this 
embarrassing dilemma, he could not altogether 
forget his cunning. 
ments, which annihilate the constitutional form 
of Government, protesting at the same time that 
his conscience would not permit him to do other 
wise, and that his opinions being known, (?) per 
sons would suspect his intention to overthrow the 
constitution, unless he proved his devotion to it 
by proposing these amendments. These adopted, 
he can swear, with a gocd conscience, to observe 
the constitution. ‘This is probable; for then the 
Government would be as absolute 
March, 1848. 

The King’s message of the 7th of January 
makes an epoch in the history of the present 
reign. Under what circumstances is it sent to the 
Chambers? 

The King had dissolved the Diet of 1847, and 
the Diets and Assemblies of 1848 and 1849, Each 
time a different pretext was put forward. Last 
spring, it was that the electoral law was too lib- 
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the political power. “I will publish an electoral 
law,” said he, “which will place the power in the 
hands of the rich bourgeoisie, and the Chamber 
chosen under it shall revise the constitution as it 
may please. I will sanction what it does, for the 
Prussian Royalty must hereafter repose on the 
bourgeoisie.” The King and his ministers vied 
with each other in protestations of their sincerity. 
They had often deceived the peopie, but as to de- 
ceiving the bourgeoisie—ah, that was too horrid 
to be possible! 

A large portion of the bourgeoisie fell info the 
trap. One fifth of the whole number of electors 
took part in the elections. The rest, consisting 
principally of democrats, refused to vote, protest- 
ing against the repeated acts of faithlessness and 
violence on the part of the King. 


The new Chamber entered on its fanctions. 
The alliance between the King and bourgeoisie 
was complete. Since the 7th day of last August, 
the two Chambers have been diligently engaged 
in revising the constitution. The members, in- 
fluenced by the cajoleries, the threats, the in- 
trigues, and the bribery of the Court, for bribery 
is practiced here almest openly, have struck out 
of the King’s constitution nearly all the guarantics 
of liberty. All that they have wanted was to pre- 
serve the outward appearance of a constitution:l 
form of Government. They have been as servile 
as possible within those limits. The Government 
budgets have been voted almost without an exam- 
ination ; the loan of 21,000,000 has been accorded ; 
the army has been absolved from taking an oath 
to support the constitution, and required to swear 
obedience to the King. 

All the arbitrary ordinances of the Govern- 
ment have been approved ; the destruction of the 
independence of the judiciary has been agreed to; 
the penal laws and courts have been placed at the 
mercy of any General who may choose to declare 
the state of siege; the peculations in the public 
treasury have been overlooked ; the falsehoods in 
the royal address, in regard to the state of the 
finances, generously hid from public view. In 
short, they have done all that worshipping sub- 
jects could do for their king “ by the grace of 
God.” 

What did they ask in return? Nothing but 
the relief of the bourgeoisie from certain burden’. 
Heretofore, the nobility have been exempt, ina 
great measure, from taxes. Their large country 
estates pay nothing to the treasury. The evil is 
enormous. It costs the bourgeoisie 2 good may 
millions annually. The taxes which the family 
of Count Arnim alone should pay, amount annu- 
ally to something like fifty thousand dollars, of 
which not a single cent is paid. The last King 
promised, in 1811, that this state of things should 
cease at a very early period. Ilis promise was 
forgotten, for kings always forget promises when 
they have not the edge of a sharp axe In perspec- 
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Then the real property of the country has 
peen so locked up in entails and trusts that it 
has not been easy for the bourgeoisie to get hold 
of it. And when they do, it is hampered with 
the vexatious claims of the old feudal lords. 

The Chambers, then, in the name of the bour- 
geoisie, deman led the means of protection against 
the owners of noble estates; and advised the 
King =ot to jeopard society itself by flying in 
the face of all reforms in the administration, 
which course would cause another revolution. 
They thought it best to appease the great mass 
of the people by a few unimportant concessions, 
They insisted on nothing, however, for the people. 

The King had humored the Chambers in their 
notions until the decisive moment came for taking 
the oath to’the new constitution or compact be- 
tween the King and the bourgeoisie. He had 
improved the mean time, however, to get the cen- 
tral power of Germany into the hands of Prussia 
and Austria, and to perfect the league of the 
princes and nobles of Germany. He was quite 
ready to declare a rupture with his simple- 
hearted allies. 

The declaration of the royal hostility to the 
bourgeoisie was solemnly proclaimed in the mes- 
sage of the 9th inst, dated the 7th. The King 
demands in this docament— 

The destruction of the liberty of the press ; 

The abolition of the Burgher Guard ; 

The perpetuation of the old entailed estates, 
and the privilege to the nobles of creating new 
ones ; 

The renuciation by the Chambers of the right 
to refuse the taxes ; 

The creation of a Chamber of Peers, with the 
power of vetoing all the proceedings of the Sec- 
ond Chamber; 

The privilege for the King of creating new 
Peers, at pleasure ; 

The striking out of the constitution all that 
may prevent the formation, by law, of electoral 
districts for the Second Chamber ; 

The right of the King to enact laws at pleas- 
ure, subject to be repealed by the united Cham- 
bers, but not to be called in question, before such 
repeal by the tribunal, and above the reach of 
the Second Chamber alone ; 

The erection of a Star Chamber Court for the 
trial of traitors and persons prosecuted by the 
Government for political offences ; 

The exemption of all officials from the juris- 
diction of the courts, and from prosecution, unless 
hy the previous consent of the Government !! 

Can you conceive anything more astounding in 
the shape of arrogance? The bourgeoisie is 
aghast with horror, and speechless in its conster- 
nation. It can scarcely realize jn conception the 
depth of the treachery. He is faithless even to 
his friends. The members of the majority, in the 
Chambers, are in the saddest perplexity. They 
have been enticed into a labyrinth from which 
they see no way of escape. If they obey the 
royal order, they forfeit the respect of their con- 
stituents; but how to refuse obedience! There 
lies the rub. Can they stand upright after 
having bowed so long? Can they now be inde- 
pendent after having been so servile? Their 
predicament is a perplexing one. 

I called on a member a few evenings since, to 
learn the state of the question. When I entered, 
he was lying on a sofa, wrapped in a dressing- 
gown, and with a handkershief bound about his 
head. He sprang up, and shook me by the hand. 
“Glad to see you. You have heard of our situa- 
tion. Oh! I would give half my fortune to be 
in America at this moment. And if ever I get 
safe out of this cursed Berlin, you won’t see me 
here again ina hurry.” Shortly after, he broke 
out again with “ Now tell me, frankly, do you 
think we can vote this Chamber of Peers with 
honor safe?” I mention this, to show the state of 
feeling among the members. Whether they will 
vote for the amendments, cannot be foretold. The 
debites commence to-morrow. The committees of 
both Chambers have reported against the accept- 
ance of the more important amendments. 

Whether the Chambers vote them or not, the 
separation between the King and bourgeoisie is 
sealed. He has taken an irretrievable step. As 
in France the thrones of Charles X and of Louis 
Philippe fell before the allied forces of the bour- 
geoisie and the people, so will it be in Prussia. 
The King will probably write his name, before he 
dies, simply Frederick W. Hohenzollern ; that is, 
if he does not lose his head. He seems to strive 
to win the fate of Charles I, and may succeed. 
Some years ago he had the love and confidence of 
the people. Now he is hated; and the phrase 
“he lies like the King,” has passed into a popular 
apothegm. When the waves of the people swell 
once more over the palace, the King would do 
well to run,as his brother did in March. His 
bowing, smiling, jocoseness, and promises, will not 
save him, as they did before. He has all the plia- 
bility of a willow, and the character of a Hindoo, 
as Macaulay describes it, in his essay on Warren 
Hastings—supple, wily, treacherous, persevering, 
and plausible. 

The democracy here abides its time quietly, 














prudently refuses to exhaust its strength by use- 
less efforts, but prepares for the great struggle 
which will come, as goon as things are ripe for it. 
The chief difficulty of the leaders is to restrain 
the impetuosity of the mass of the party. 

What the fate of the Erfurt Parliament will 
he is still in darkness. The elections for the 
lower Flouse are held this month ; and the proba- 
bility is, that the Gagern party will have a large 
majority. This party is in favor of accepting, 
without revision, the Constitution offered some 
months ago by the King of Prussia. This is be- 
cause they fear that any revision would give a 
pretext to the King for some new treachery. The 
democrats hold themselves aloof from the elec- 
tions. They will not vote, although the Gagern 
party is moving every spring to make them take 
part, and thus compromise themselves. 

Mr. Radowitz has returned from Frankfort, to 
be present at the discussion of the message. It is 
supposed he will be the spokesman for the King 
in the second chamber. 

The Prussian ministry has at last taken 
ground publicly against the Duke of Mechlen- 
bourg Schwerin, and the liberal constitution of 
that Duchy, and in favor of the nobles. The 
Duchy is now occupied by Prussian troops, under 
color of a treaty stipulation, and is to be forced 
to submit to the decision of the Commission of 
the Confederation at Frankfort. The Duke and 
his ministry appear to resist, but there is great 
reason to suspect their sincerity. Why should 
they have agreed to admit Prussian troops into all 
their forts and towns, if they had not intended 
to betray the people? They knew the views of 
Prussia. I have heretofore praised the Duke of 
Mecklenbourg Schwerin, as the only prince in 
Europe whose word could be depended on. It is 
painful to be obliged to retract all this, but the 
evidence is too strong, and he too has been an ac- 
complice in foul play. This might have been ex- 
pected, from the fact that he is a nephew of the 
King of Prussia. The stock is a bad one. 

You will remember that the King of Prussia 
erected, some months ago, the different trades into 
corporations. This is producing its effects. The 
hookbinders have just sent in a petition, asking 
the King and Chambers to prohibit booksellers 
from binding books for themselves, or from selling 
books not bound. The granting of the petition 
is a corollary from the ordinance of the King. 

There is little news in the rest of Germany. 

The tribunal of Federal Arbitrators at Erfurt 
is to consist of twelve judges and a president. 
This last is to be named by the King of Prussia, 
six are to be elected by the College of Princes 
and three by each of the Chambers. , 

The King of Hanover has withdrawn his rep- 
resentative from Erfurt, and refuses to acknowl- 
edge the authority of the Erfurt tribunal. He is 
supported in this course by both Chambers, whose 
members are democratic, but unwilling to con- 
tribute to the increase of the power of Prussia. 

A report has been circulated of an intention on 
the part of the King of Saxony to abdicate in 
favor of his nephew. The Dresden papers say 
there is not one word of truth in this. 

At the recent election in Oldenburg, the dem- 
ocratic party carried everything befvre it. Out 
of 34 members elected, 30 belong tothe advanced 
party. This is one out of many proofs that 
the democrats are not in a state of lethargy. 
They have never done so well before. 

The Schleswig Holstein difficulty will probably 
be soon settled in favor of Denmark. The Frank- 
fort Commission (alias Austria and Prussia) has 
already recognised Count Bulow, asthe ambassador 
of the King of Denmark in his capacity of Duke 
of Holstein and Lauenburg. Every step of the 
Governments seems to point to the fact of a secret 
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into imprisonment for life for some of them, for a 
term of years for others, with subsequent degra- 
dation to the ranks. ‘These conspiracies seem to 
be naturalized in Russia as well as the insurrection 
among the peasants which breaks out in one place 
&8 soon as it is suppressed in another. 

The Austrian ministry has published several 
constitutions for the different provinces. They 
are received with some favor, as being better than 
the people expected. The general principles of 
these constitutions which I have read are the 
following : The affairs of the province to be man- 
aged by a Diet composed (in Lower Austria) of 
23 members chosen by property-holders paying 
500 florins or more of taxes; 25 members chosen 
by the towns, and 20 members by the country 
population ; the qualification of an elector being 
the payment of annual taxes varying from 5 to 20 
florins, according to their locality ; suffrage direct 
and oral ; Diet to meet once a year, and continue 
in session six weeks unless dissolved by the Em- 
peror ; the Emperor to be dictator of the laws in 
the interval between the sessions of the Diets. It 
is possible that the Imperial Diet may be con- 
vened at Vienna next year. 

The weather here is extremely cold. The 
thermometer used here is Reaumur’s. It stood 
this morning a little below 21° below zero, which 
corresponds to about 15° 30’ bolow zero by the 
Fahrenheit thermometer. Everything is frozen 
up. The snow is several feet deep on the plains 
of Pomerania. In Switzerland, the houses In 
many of the valleys have disappeared entirely, 
the snow is so deep. Such a winter has not been 
known for many years. It would seem that the 
spirit of revolution has, in despair of upsetting 
Governments, attacked the seasons. 

Yours, &c. W. B. 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION, 


SENATE. 
Wenpnepay, Fresrvary 27, 1850. 

Mr. Seward presented the memorial of the citi- 
zens of the Valley of the Rio Grande, praying 
Congress to erect a new Territory, to be called 
the Territory of the Rio Grande, in the section 
east of that river and south of New Mexico, dis- 
tinct from the province of Texas. It was referred 
to the Committee on Territories, and ordered to 
be printed. 

After the transaction of the morning business, 
the Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
resolutions of Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Benton then made a full statement of the 
laws of Mexico in relation to slavery. He first 
read the following decree of the President Guer- 
rera in 1829, from a book printed in the city of 
Mexico in the year 1838, the 11th volume of the 
Laws of Mexico, published officially under the 
orders of the Supreme Government. 

In Enauisu: “ Day 15.—Deeree of the Govern- 
ment in virtue of extraordinary powers. 

“ Abolition of Slavery in the Republic—1. Slavery 
is abolished in the Republic. 2. Consequently 
those are free who until now have been considered 
as slaves. 3. When the circumstances of the treas- 
ury permit it, the owners of slaves shall be indem- 
nified in the manner prescribed by the laws. 

(Circulated the same day from the Department of 
Relations, and published in the Proclamation of the 
sixteenth.”) 

It was an executive decree upon a legislative 
subject, and its validity was questioned. Two 
years afterwards, the General Congress, in re- 
viewing the acts of Guerrera, passed the following 
act : 

In Encutsu: “9. All the laws, decrees, regula- 
tions, orders, and instructions, issued by the Gov- 
ernment in virtue of its extraordinary powers, and 
which are of legislative cognizance, will be subject 
to the qualification of the General Congress, re- 
maining from this time without force until their 
revision by the Chambers.” 

Mr. Benton said— 

This act is cautiously drawn. It does not an- 
nul the decree of the 15th September; it does not 
confirm it. It admits its validity up to that time, 
but suspends it until the General Congress should 
act upon it. This action took place—took place 
in April, 1837—and I will now read the act which 
was then passed. It isin the same authentic col- 
lection of the laws of Mexico—Arrillaga’s collec- 
tion—from which I have already read, and is vol- 
ume thirteenth of that collection. At page 270 of 
this volume, under date of April 5th, 1837, we 
find this act of the General Congress. 

In Enouisu: “Day 5.—Slavery is Abolished in 
the Republic, without any exception. 

“1. Slavery is abolished, without any exception, 
in the whole Republic. 2. The masters of slaves 
manumitted by the present law, or by the decree 
of the 15th of September, 1829, (Recopilation of 
that month, p. 213,) shall be indemnified for their 
value, (d¢/ enteres de ellas,) according to the estimate 
which shall be made of their personal qualities; 
to which effect there shall be named a competent 
person (un perito) by the commissary general, or 
whoever occupies bis place, and another by the 
master; and in case of a disagreement a third, 
who shall be named by the respective constitu- 
tional alcalde, without any recourse from this 
determination. The indemnification of which 
this article speaks shall not have operation with 
respect to those colonists of Texas who may have 
taken part in the revolution of that department. 

“(Circulated the same day by the Minister of the 
Interior, and published in Proclamation of the 7th.) 

Mr. Benton next produced an authentic copy of 
the Constitution of Mexico, of the year 1843, 
printed under the license which the law requires. 
In article 9, title 2, of this constitution, and under 
the head which treats of the rights of the inhabit- 
ants of the Republic, and at the head of the enu- 
meration of those rights, stands this declaration: 

In Enauisu. “1. No one is slave in the territo- 
ry of the nation, and any introduced shall be con- 
sidered free, and shall be under the protection of 
the laws.” 

This is the declaration of the Constitution of 
Mexico, and applies both to the present and the 
future. It declares that there are no slaves in the 
territory of the nation, and if any are brought in 
they shall be free. 

Finally, Mr. Benton produced a Spanish Law 
Dictionary of Escriche in Spain, and of San Mi- 
guel in Mexico, of as high authority in both 
countries as the Law Dictionary of Jacob is with 


us. 

The Spanish edition is full upon the subject 
of slaves and slavery definitions: the Mexican re- 
print of the same work (1837) omits the head, and 
says, under the head “esclavitud,” it is not neces- 
sary to occupy a couple of columns with slavery 
and the slave trade—that the trade was abolished 
by treaty with Great Britain, and slavery itself 
by the laws of the Repuplic—and then speaks of 
Guerrera’s decree of 1529, and of the confirmatory 
act of 1837, in these words : 

In Encutsu. “The decree of the 15th Septem- 
ber, 1829, gave liberty to the slaves then in the 
Republic, with indemnity to their owners or pos- 
sessors, that property might not seem to be at- 
tacked : and finally, in April, 1837, a new law has 
been published on the abolition of slavery.” 

This is the historical account of the abolition 
of slavery in Mexico. The reprint was in the 
year 1837, and therefore could not mention the 
constitutional declaration of 1843. 

Mr. Benton proceeded to quote from Humboldt’s 
Essay on New Spain, and from the Law Diction- 
ary of Escriche, to show that African slavery never 
did exist in New Mexico in the form in which it 
now exists in any State of this Union. 

That there were differences in the Mexican law 
while it existed, and that to such a degree that it 
nearly prevented slavery in Mexico; and that, if 
that Jaw was now in full force in New Mexico and 
California, not a single slaveholder in any State of 
this Union would carry a slave there except to set 
him free, These differences went to the facilities 
and the rights of manumission, and arose from the 
opposite policy of the two countries ; in the United 
States to discourage emancipation, in Mexico to 
promote it. 

He first read from Humboldt, as follows: 

In English: “Moreover, the slaves, who hap- 
pily find themselves in very small number in 
Mexico, are there, as in all the Spanish posses- 
sions, a little more protected by the laws than the 
negroes who inhabit the colonies of other Euro- 
pean nations. The laws are always interpreted 
in favor of liberty. The Government desires to 
see the number of enfranchised augmented. A 
slave who, by his industry, may have procured 
money, can compel his master to enfranchise him, 
by paying him the moderate sum of 1,500 or 2,000 
livres, ($300 to $400.) Liberty cannot be refused 
a negro under the pretext that he cost the.triple 

in purchasing him, or that he possesses a special 
talent for exercising a lucrative trade. A slave 
who has been cruelly maltreated acquires thereby 
his enfranchisement according to the law, pro- 
vided always the judge embraces the cause of the 
oppressed. One may conceive that this benefi- 
eent law is often eluded. I saw, nevertheless, in 
Mexico itself, in the month of July, 1803, the ex- 
ample of two negresses, to whom the magistrate, 
who exerciged the fanctions of alcalde of the court, 
gave their liberty, because their mistress, anative 
woman of the islands, had covered them with 
wounds made with scissors, pins, and knives.”— 
Page 133, 134. ‘ 

fphe kingdom of New Spain is, of all the 
colonies of the Europeans under the torrid zone, 
that in which there are the fewest negroes; one 
may almost say that there are no slaves. One 
may go all over the city of Mexico without meet- 
ing a black face. No house is there served with 


slaves. Under this point of view, above all, 
Mexico offers a great contrast with Havana, with 





| Lima, and Carracas.”—Page 130. 


He then read from th Dictionary of Es- 
criche, as follows: 
WE gps ota 


title; and if he puts them at the head of a shop, 
stall, or other establishment whatsoever, he shall 
be obliged to attend to and fulfil all contracts 


them.”— Law 7, tit. 21, Part 4. 

“The master who may be above the age of four- 
teen years may liberate his slave by testament; 
and he who may be above the age of twenty, may 
liberate him by instrament, or before the judge, 
or even before friends, with the aid of five wit- 
nesses; moreover, the minor of twenty and over 
sixteen may give liberty, with consent of his 
guardian, to his child had by a slave woman, to 
his father, mother, brother, and teacher, or to his 
nurse, or to the person who shall have brought 
him up, or whom he shall have brought up, and 
to his foster-brother, to the servant who may have 
saved him from death or from dishonor, to him 
whom he may wish to make extrajudicial admin- 
trator of his goods, being of seventeen years, and 
to the slave woman with whom he may propose to 
marry.” — Law 1, tit. 22, Part 4. 

“If two or more masters have a slave, either of 
them may liberate him, giving to the others the 
just price which belongs to each ; and even a third 
party may purchase him for the purpose of setting 
him free.”— Law 2, tit. 22, Part 4. 

“The slave shall deserve his liberty in the four 
following cases: 1. If he shall inform on the 
ravisher or forcer of a virgin woman; 2. If he 
discovers the maker of false money ; 3. If he shall 
discover a military chief who abandons his post ; 
4. If he shall inform on the murderer of his mas- 
ter, or shall avenge his death, or discover treason 
against the king or the kingdom. In the three 
first cases the king shall give the price of the 
slave to his master.””— Law 3, tit. 22, Part 4. 

“If the master publicly prostitutes his slave 
woman, she is thereby freed, and he cannot re- 
cover her, or have any right over her.”— Law 4, tit. 
22, Part 4. 

“Finally, a slave will recover his liberty by 
contracting matrimony with a free person, or by 
receiving sacred orders, with the knowledge and 
consent of his master; as likewise by prescrip- 
tion, when in good faith he shall be called a free 
man for ten years in the country where his mas- 
ter lives, or for twenty years in another, or with- 
out good fai:h for the space of thirty.”—Lamrs 5, 
6, 7, tit. 22, Part 4. 

Mr. Benton closed his exposition as follows : 

I conclude this exposition of Mexican law in 
relation to slavery by producing the definition of 
that word in Spsnish liw. For this purpose I 
quote from the same law dictionary, Lscriche, 
where we find it thus: “ Esclavitud: El estado de 
un hombre que es propriedad de otro contra el derecho 
natural.” In English: “ Slavery : the condition of a 
man who is the property of another against natural 
right”” I quote this definition for the purpose of 
showing that, under the laws of Spain, in force 
in Mexico, slavery was held to be against natu- 
ral right—therefore, not derived from nature, or 
Divine law, but founded in municipal law, and 
only existing by positive enactment—and, by 
consequence, that no argument in favor of slavery 
in New Mexico or California as an institution of 
Divine origin, or of any origin in any place, inde- 
pendent of positive law, can derive any counte- 
nance from Spanish law. Further than this I do 
not to go at present. I limit myself to the three 
points, which, I believe, I have established ; fist, 
that slavery was abolished in California and New 
Mexico before we acquired those countries ; s¢c- 
ondly, that, even if not abolished, no person would 
carry a slave to these countries to be held under 
such law; thirdly, that no slavery can hereafter 
exist in either of those countries, except by vir- 
tue of positive law, yet to be passed. The prac- 
tical application which I make of this exposition 
of law is, that the Proviso, of which we have 
heard so much, is of no force whatever—unneces- 
sary in any point of view—and of no more effect, 
if passed, than a piece of blank paper pasted on 
the statute book. 

Mr. Rusk obtained the floor and addressed the 
Senate on the resolutions of Mr. Clay. Without 
concluding his speech, he gave way for a motion 
to adjourn. 


Tuurspay, Feervary 28. 


Mr. Bell of Tennessee introduced a series of 
resolutions for the adjustment of the Question of 
Slavery, and by the courtesy of the Senate spoke 
nearly an hour in explanation and support of 
them. 

[See Resolutions under editorial head.] 

Mr. Bell did not know that any strong desire 
had been expressed in the Southern States for 
the formation of a new Slave State, but he thought 
the measure would be a healing one. 

It had been the usage hitherto, when practica- 
ble, to admit a Slave State and a free one to- 
gether—it was his desire to have the same thing 
done now; but the South did not expect that it 
could long be continued. Nebraska and Minne- 
sota would soon apply for admission. Oregon 
would furnish four new States. California and 
New Mexico would give us four new States, if 
not six. And where was the equivalent to the 
Slave States to be found? In consenting to the 
formation of a new State in Texas, the North 
would violate no sentiment or principle cherished 
there ; for Texas was already slave territory. 

In regard to the provision for the prospective 
admission of one more State from the territory 
of Texas, he remarked— 

“ Whether slave or free, to be determined by 
the people. It will probably be a slave State. 
In regard to which J have to remark that the ap- 
prehensions of the North on the subject of the 
creation of new slave States need not be excited 
by the reading of this resolution. When admit- 
ted, it will be the last of its race. It will and 
must close the account, in my judgment, of slave 
States, then and forever, or for as long as this 
Union lasts. If this proposition should be adopt- 
ed, and this Territory be admitted into the Union 
as a State, there will then have been three slave 
States carved out of the territory belonging to 
Texas—Texas and the two new slave States now 
proposed to be admitted. This number, you will 
recollect, Mr. President, falls far short of the 
calculations of Southern gentlemen ; of the advo- 
cates of the annexationof Texas, when that ques- 
tion was presented to the American people. Four 
or five slave States, it was estimated, might and 
would be carved out of that territory. Four 
slave States might be carved out of that territory, 
because there is a country extensive enough, rich 
enough, fertile enough to sustain a population 
that would authorize its division into four States ; 
but, with the arrangement now proposed, it would 
be impossible that such a project should be ever 
entertained. ‘The people of these two States 
will not consent to have their boundaries cut 
down so as to reduce them to the condition of 
medium-sized States of this Union. They expect 
to be, and will maintain the prospect of being, 
large and populous States of the Union. There- 
fare, sir, there can be no prospect of the further 
admission of slave States into the Union at any 
time.” 

His next proposition—to incorporate all of the 
territory belonging to or claim d by Texas above 
the 34th degree, with New Mexico, included the 
surrender of two and a half degrees of slave ter- 
ritory to free; aud this was a full equivalent for 
whatever free territory, in dispute between Texas 
and New Mexico, below that line, might, he 
thought, be incorporated with slave territory. 

Mr. Bell proceeded to explain his proposition 
in detail, expressing his firm belief that Slavery 
could never exist in New Mexico, and advocating 
earnestly the admission of California. What he 
might do, were the question of the admission of 
California presented alone, he would not say. 

On motion of Mr. Hamlin, the further consid- 
eration of the President’s Message on California 
was postponed till Tuesday next. Mr. Clay’s 
resolutions were then taken up. 

Mr. Rusk concluded the speech commenced 
yesterday. 

Mr. Walker moved to amend the second reso- 
lution, so that it would read as follows : 

“ Resolved, That as slavery does not exist by 
law, but has been abolished and prohibited, together 
with the slave trade, and cannot [is not likely to] 
be introduced into any of the territory acquired 
by the United States from the Republic of Mex- 
ico without positive enactments, it is inexpedient for 
Congress to provide by law either for its intro- 
duction into, or exclusion from, any part of the 
said territory,” &c. 

The Senate then adjourned. Ss 

Friday was spent by the Senate in Executive 
session. 

Monpay, Marcu 4, 1850. 

No business of importance was transacted 
during the morning hour. ‘the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of the special order of the 
day, being the reaolutions of Mr. Clay, on which 
a written speech, by Mr. Calhoun, was read by 
Mr. Mason of Virginia; after which, the Senate 
adjourned. 

Tvespay, Marcu 5, 1650. 

During the morning hour, Mr. Foote announced 
that he should call up, on Thursday, after the 

speech of Mr. Webster, his motion for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee of thirteen. 

While on the floor, he took occasion, with great 
emphasis, to disclaim for himself and for many of 

the Southern S all concurrence with two 
declarations made by Mr. Calhoun yesterday. 
They were, his announcement of the necessity of 
an amendment of the Constitution, so as to restore 
the South to an equality of political power in 
Congress; and his assertion that every portion of 
the North was hostile to the South. Mr. Calhoun, 
who appeared in his seat while Mr. Foote was 
speaking, replied with some warmth, but Mr. 
Foote repeated his disclaimers. 

[It was evident that, in the judgment of Mr. 
Foote and the Southern Senators generally, Mr 


Calhoun had gone too far; and they manifested 





- 


. 


they may make, as if himself had entered into 


The President’s message relating to California 
and Mr. Benton’s motion were then taken up, and 
Mr. Hamlin addressed the Senate at length in 
support of the claims of California. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wennespay, Frervary 27, 1850, 


Mr. Johnson of Tennessee, by unanimous con- 
sent, introduced a bill, of which previous notice 
had been given, to provide a homestead of 160 
acres of the public domain to every man who is 
the head of a family and a citizen of the United 
States, and to every widow who is the mother of 
® minor child or children, who may become the 
permanent occupants and cultivators of the soil ; 
which was read twice by its title. 

Referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. Moore eaid he had at an early day in 
the session given notice of a bill similar in char- 
acter. He asked the unanimous consent of the 

House to permit him to introduce it now. Con- 
sent was given, and he introduced a bill to dis- 
courage speculation in the public lands, and to 
secure homes thereon to actual settlers and cul- 
tivators; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. Ashmun, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill, of which previous notice had been 
given, to reduce the rates of postage, and to abol- 
ish the franking privilege, as follows : 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That from and after the 
first day of July next, the rates of postage upon 
letters, when prepaid, shall be uniform; and all 
such letters, passing through the mail, shall be 
charged by weight, as follows: Letters weighing 
not more than half an ounce, two cents; more 
than half an ounce, and not more than one ounce, 
four cents; more than an ounce, and not more 
than an ounce and a half, six cents ; more than an 
ounce and a half, and not more than two ounces, 
eight cents; and four cents additional for every 
ounce of greater weight ; ali letters conveyed by 
mail-steamers between Oregon or California, and 
ports of other parts of the United States, five 
times the above rates; and on all letters which 
are not pre-paid, the postage shall remain as now 
established by law. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the Postmaster General to provide 
suitable letter-stamps for the pre-payment of post- 
age, of the several denominations, of two cents, 
four cents, six cents, eight cents, and of such 
other denominations as he may deem expedient, 
and cause them to be furnished and kept for sale 
in each of the Post Offices in the United States ; 
and any deputy postmaster, who shall fail, by his 
own neglect, to have the same for sale to any per- 
son applying therefor, shall be liable to a penalty 
of five dollars for every such failure, to be recov- 
ered by the person so applying. And any person 
who shall counterfeit, alter, or forge, any letter- 
stamp, or who shali, knowingly, have in his pos- 
session any false, forged, or altered letter-stamp, 
with intent to use or utter the same as genuine, 
shall be deemed to be guilty of felony, and be 
punished by fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars, or by imprisonment not more than five 
years. 

Sec 3. Be wt further enacted, That if by reason 
of this act the compensation of any deputy post- 
master shall be reduced below the present rate, 
the Postmaster General is hereby authorized at 
his discretion to increase such compensation, as 
far as justice and the interests of the Department 
may require, having regard tothe amount of labor 
and character of the service performed, provided 
that the whole amount of compensation in any 
year shall not exceed the amount allowed at the 
same office in the fiscal year ending the first day 
of July next; and, whenever a new post office 
shall be established, the Postmaster General may 
fix the amount of annual compensation of the 
deputy postmaster at a rate not larger than is al- 
lowed at existing offices requiring the same amount 
of service. 

Src. 4. Be it further enacted, That the franking 
privilege, except so far as it may have been con- 
ferred by Congress upon individuals as a mark of 
respect and honor, is hereby abolished; and the 
postage of all documents published by either 
House of Congress, and all communications to 
and from members of either House, mailed dur- 
ing the session, including speeches delivered 
therein, and all communications to and from the 
officers of either House upon public service, shall 
be paid out of the contingent funds of the re- 
spective Flouses, under such regulations as each 
House shall prescribe for itself; and all commu- 
nications to and from the several Departments of 
Government, properly chargeable to the public 
service, shall be marked as such, and the postage 
thereof be paid like other contingent expenses of 
the Departments. 

Src. 5, Be it further enacted, That if the receipts 
of the Post Office, including the amount paid on 
account of the postage of Congress and the De- 
partments, shall be insufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of the Post Office Department with the 
present extent of mail accommodations, and such 
further extension thereof as may be made by 
Congress or the Department, the deficiency shall 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated ; Provided, That the en- 
tire aggregate expenditure of the Post Office De- 
partment, exclusive of the salaries of officers, 
clerks, and messengers of the General Post Office, 
and the contingent fand of the same, shall not 
exceed the annual sum of five millions of dollars. 

The bill was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Toombs, being entitled to the floor, moved 
to lay aside the President’s annual Message, and 
take up his Message in relation to California. 
The motion was agreed to. [Ile then yielded for 
a moment to Mr. Doty of Wisconsin, to allow him 
to offer the following bill: 

An act to admit the State of California into the Union. 

Whereas the people of California have formed 
for themselves a Constitution and State Govern- 
ment, and applied for admission into the Union 
as a State; and whereas the said Constitution 
has been officially communicated to Congress, and 
is republican : Therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the State of 
California, with the boundaries described in the 
said Constitution, shall be one, and is hereby de- 
clared to be one of the United States of America, 
and admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States, in all respects whatever. 

Src. 2. The said State of California shall never 
interfere with the primary disposal of the soil 
within the same by the United States, nor with 
any regulations Congress may make forsecuring the 
title in such soil to bona-fide purchasers thereof, 
and no tax shall be imposed on the lands, the 
property of the United States; which said pro- 
visions are hereby declared to be fundamental 
conditions upon which the said State is admitted 
into the Union. 

Mr. Green (the floor being further yielded by 
Mr. T) offered an amendment, which was not 
read, proposing the Missouri compromise line. 

Mr. Toombs then addressed the Committee, in 
a temperate, argumentative speech, in support of 
the claims of the slaveholders, He was followed 
by Col. Baker of Illinois in a speech in support 
of the Wilmot Proviso and the Union. Mr Mc- 
Lane of Maryland next obtained the floor-—made 
an argument in favor of Non-Intervention, and 
appealed to the Democracy of the North to stand 
by this platform with their brethren of the South. 

Mr. Conrad secured the fioor, the Committee 
arose, and the House adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Fesavary 28, 1850. 


Mr. Burt offered the following resolution, which 
was agreed to. b 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs be instructed to inquire into the justice 
and propriety of refunding to the State of South 
Carolina the money paid by that State to her 
troops who served in the Florida war; and that 
they report by bill or otherwise. 

On motion of Mr. Preston King, it was 

Ordered, That the several propositions submit- 
ted to the consideration of the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, in relation to 
the admission of California into the Union asa 
State, be printed. : ‘ 

Mr. Gerry submitted the views of the minority 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs upon the 
memorial of George W. Billings; which was laid 
on the table and ordered to be printed. 

. The House then resumed the consideration of 
the joint resolution in relation to the use of 
water-rotted hemp in the United States Navy, 
and the amendments thereto, reported from’ the 
Commmittee on Naval Affairs, on which a motion 
had been made to refer the resolution and amend- 
ment to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, which was pending on Tuesday last 
when the House passed to other business. 

After debate by Messrs. Strong, White, Stan- 
ton of Tennesseee, Morehead, Gerry, Stanton of 
Kentucky, and Bowlin, 

On motion of Mr. Thompson, of Miss., the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Boyd, of 
Kentucky, in the chair,) and resumed the consid- 
eration of the special message of the President of 
the United States, transmitting the Constitution 
of California. 

Mr. Conrad, being entitled to the floor, occu- 
pied it for an hour in expressing his views on the 
subject of Slavery in the Territories. 

Mr. Parker followed, and also spoke an hour on 
the same subject. 

Mr. Sackett next obtained the floor, but gave 
way to a motion that the Committee rise, which 





being agreed to, 
The Committee rose and the House adjourned, 





on the Private Calendar. 


and the House adjourned. 
Monpay, Marcu 4, 1850. 


T. Butler King, appeared and took his seat. 


Monday, the 18th February : 


the said limits of the proposed State of California. 
ous day unanimously permitted me to introduce, 


admission of California into the Union, containing 
the entire object sought by this resolution, and 
that bill being now first in order on its passage, I 


my resolution is accomplished by the bill; the 
measure has gained time by its introduction, and 
there would therefore be a manifest impropriety 
in pressing the consideration of the resolution 
upon the House, to the delay of the public busi- 
ness. In its present shape the subject is open to 
debate, and to such amendments as gentlemen may 
propose ; and when the time shall come for the 
final vote, it will be on the admission of the State, 
with her Constitution and her boundaries ag 
claimed by her. 

I desire also to say, that the demand which was 
made for the previous question was not for the 
purpose of preventing debate, but strictly in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the House, to obtain 
the immediate consideration of the proposition 
The effect of it was to adjourn the debate to the 
bill itself, when it should be reported by the Com- 
mittee, and to which I thought the debate ought 
to be confined. 

Mr. Doty was interrupted by Mr. Inge, who 

objected to his proceeding with his remarks, and 
the resolution was then withdrawn. 
The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and took up a bill in 
relation to the port of Baltimore, which was 
agreed to, and laid aside to be reported. The Com- 
mittee then resumed the consideration of the 
President’s message concerning California, on 
which speeches were made by Messrs. Sackett and 
Vandyke on the Northern side of the question, 
and McWillie on the Southern. The Committee 
rose, and the House adjourned. 


Tvuespay, Marcu 5, 1850. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole, having 
under consideration the California question, Mr. 
Hall of Missouri made a strong argument in favor 
of the admission of the Territory. Mr. Cabell of 
Florida then obtained the floor, and spoke on the 
party aspects of the Slavery Question. 


— a 


SPEECH OF JOUN C. CALHOUN. 


Ix Senate, Monpay, Marcu 4, 1850. 
THE DANGER TO THE UNION—ITS NATURF, 
CAUSES, AND REMEDY. 


Mr. CALHOUN rose and said: 


_ Indisposed as I have been, Senators, I have felt 
it my duty to express my opinions on the great 
question which has agitated the country and occu- 
pied your attention. I am under particular obli- 
gations to the Senate for the very courteous man- 
ner in which they have afforded me an opportunity 
of being heard to-day. I had hoped it would have 
been in my power during the last week to have 
delivered my sentiments upon this subject ; but I 
was prevented by being attacked by the prevailing 
cold, which retarded the recovery of my strength. 
Acting under the advice of friends, and appre- 
hending it might not be in my power to deliver 
my sentiments before the termination of this de- 
bate, I have reduced what I had intended to say 
to writing. Without further remark, I will ask 
the favor of my friend behind me [Mr. Mason] to 
read it for me. 

Mr. MASON. I shall comply very cheerfally 
sg the request of my friend from South Caro- 
ina. 

The manuscript reads thus: 

I have, Senators, believed from the first that the 
agitation of the subject of slavery would, if not 
prevented by some timely and effective measure, 
end in disunion. Entertaining this opinion, | 
have, on all proper occasions, endeavored to call 
the attention of both of the two great parties 
which divide the country, to adopt some measure 
to prevent so great a disaster, but without success. 
The agitation has been permitted to proceed, with 
almost no attempt to resist it, until it has reached 
a period when it can no longer be disguised or de- 
nied that the Union is in danger. You have thus 
had forced upon you the greatest and the gravest 
question that can ever come under your consider- 
ation—Hlow can the Union be preserved ? 

To give a satisfactory answer to this mighty 

question, it is indispensable to have an accurate 
and thorough knowledge of the nature and the 
character of the cause by which the Union is en- 
dangered. Without such knowledge it is impos- 
sible to pronounce, with any certainty, by what 
measure it can be saved—just as it would be im- 
possible for a physician to pronounce in the case 
of some dangerous disease, with any certainty, by 
what remedy the patient could be saved, without 
similar knowledge of the nature and character of 
the cause of the disease. The first question, then, 
presented for consideration in the investigation | 
propose to make, in order to obtain such knowledge, 
is— W hat is it that has endangered the Union? 
To this question there can be but one answer: 
that the immediate cause is the almost universal 
discontent which pervades all the States compos- 
ing the Southern section of the Union. This 
widely extended discontent is not of recent origin. 
It commenced with the agitation of the slavery 
question, and has been increasing ever since. 
The next question, going one step further back, 
is—W hat has caused this widely diffused and al- 
most universal discontent ? 
It is a great mistake to suppose, as is by some, 
that it originated with demagogues, who excited 
the discontent with the intention of aiding their 
personal advancement, or with the disappointed 
ambition of certain politicians, who resorted to it 
as the means of retrieving their fortunes. On the 
contrary, all the great political influences of the 
section were arrayed against excitement, and ex- 
erted to the utmost to keep the people quiet. The 
great mass of the people of the South were divided, 
as in the other section, into Whigs and Democrats. 
The leaders and the presses of both parties in the 
South were very solicitous to prevent excitement 
and to preserve quiet, because it was seen that 
the effects of the former would necessarily tend 
to weaken, if not destroy, the political ties which 
united them with their respective parties in the 
other section. Thoge who know the strength of 
party ties will readily appreciate the immense 
force which this cause exerted against agitation, 
and in favor of preserving quiet. But, as great 
as it was, it was not sufficiently so to prevent the 
wide-spread discontent which now pervades the 
section. No; some cause, far deeper and more 
powerful than the one supposed, must exist, to ac- 
count for discontent so wide and deep. The ques- 
tion, then, recurs—W hat is the cause of this dis- 
content? It will be found in the belief of the 
people of the Southern States, as prevalent as the 
discontent itself, that they cannot remain, as 
things now are, consistently with honor and 
safety, in the Union. The next question to be 
considered is—W hat has caused this belief? 

One of the causes is, undoubtedly, to be traced 
to the long-continued agitation of the slave ques- 
tion on the part of the North, and the many ag- 





the South during the time. I will not enumerate 
them at present, as it will be done hereafter in its 
proper place. : 
There is another lying back of it, with which 
this is intimately connected, that may be regard- 
ed as the great and primary cause. ‘T'hat is to be 
found in the fact that the equilibrium between 
the two sections in the Government, as it stood 
when the Constitution was ratified and the Govern- 
ment put in action, has been destroyed. At that 
time, there was nearly a perfect equilibrium be- 
tween the two, which afforded ample means to 
each to protect itself against the aggression of the 
other; but, as it now stands, one section has the 
exclusive power of controlling the Government, 


and oppression. To place this subject distinctly be- 
of the two sections in the Government under 


1840. 
According to the former, the population of the 


and Tennessee, was sixteen ; of which 
and eight, including Kentucky and Tennessee, 








Fourteen bills were 
ordered to be reported, as many more being ob- 
jected to were passed over; the Committee rose 


Mr. Jackson of Georgia, elected in the place of 


The Speaker stated that the first business in 
order this morning was the consideration of the 
following resolution, offered by Mr. Doty, on 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Territories 
be instructed to prepare and report a bill provid- 
ing for the admission of California into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States, with 
the boundaries and limits defined in the Constitu- 
tion of the said State of California, which was 
communicated to the House with the special mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, on the 
13th of February instant ; the said bill to embrace 
no subject or matter relating to territory without 


Mr. Doty said: The House having on a previ- 


before the Committee of the Whole, a bill for the 


withdraw the resolution. The only purpose of 


gressions which they have made on the rights of 


which leaves the other without any adequate 
means of protecting itself against its encroachment 


fore you, I have, Senators, prepared a brief sta- 
tistical statement, showing the relative weight 


the first census of 1790 and the last census of 


United States, including Vermont, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, which then were in their incipient 
condition of becoming States, but were not ac- 
tually admitted, amounted to 3,929,827. Of this 
number, the Northern States had 1,977,899, and 
the Southern, 1,952,072—making a difference of 
only 25,827 in favor of the former States. The 
number of States, including Vermont, Kentucky, 
eight, in- 
cluding Vermont, belong to the Northern section, 
to 
the Southern—making an equal division of the 
States between the two sections under the first cen- 
sus, There wasa small preponderanee in the House 


according to the provisions of the Constitution, 
in estimating Federal numbers, five slaves count 
but three; but it was too small to affect sensibly 
the perfect equilibrium which, with that excep- 
tion, existed at the time. Such was the equality 
of the two sections when the States composing 
them agreed to enter into a Federal Union. Since 
then, the equilibrium between them has been 
greatly disturbed. 

According to the last census, the eggregate 
population of the United States amounted to 
17,063,357, of which the Northern section con- 
tained 9,728 920, and the Southern 7,334,437— 
making a difference, in round numbers, of 
2,400,000. The number of States had increased 
from sixteen to twenty-six, making an addition of 
ten States. In the mean time, the position of 
Delaware had hecome doubtful as to which sec- 
tion she properly belonged. Considering her as 
neutral, the Northern States will have thirteen 
and the Southern States twelve—making a differ- 
ence in the Senate of two Senators in favor of the 
former. Aocording to the apportionment under 
the census of 1840, there were 223 members of 
the House of Representatives, of whom the North- 
ern States had 135, and the Southern States (con- 
sidering Delaware as neutral) 87—making a dif- 
ference in favor of the former in the House of 
Representatives of 48. The difference in the 
Senate of two members added to this gives to the 
North in the electoral college a majority of 50. 
Since the census of 1840, four States have been 
added to the Union—Iowa, Wisconsin, Florida, 
and Texas. They leave the difference in the Sen- 
ate as it stood when the census was taken; but 
add two to the side of the North in the House— 
making the present majority in the House in its 
favor of 50, and in the electoral college of 52. 

The result of the whole is to give the Northern 
section a predominance in every department of 
the Government, and thereby concentrate in it 
the two elements which constitute the Federal 
Government—majority of States, and a ma- 
jority of their population, estimated in Federal 
numbers. Whatever section concentrates the 
two in itself possesses the control of the entire 
Government. 

But we are just at the close of the sixth de- 
cade, and the commencement of the seventh. The 
census is to be taken this year, which must add 
greatly to the decided preponderance of the 
North in the House of Representatives and in 
the electoral college. The prospect is, also, that 
a great increase will be added toits present prepon- 
derance in the Senate during the period of the de- 
cade by the addition of new States. Two Terri- 
torics, Oregon and Minnesota, are already in 
progress, and strenuous efforts are making to 
bring in three additional States from the territory 
recently conquered from Mexico; which, if suc- 
cessful, will add three other States in a short time 
to the Northern section, making five States; and 
increasing the present number of its States from 
fifteen to twenty, and of its Senators from thirty 
to forty. On the contrary, there is not a single 
Territory in progress in the Southern section, 
and no certainty that any additional State will 
be added to it during the decade. The prospect, 
then, is, that the two sections in the Senate, 
should the efforts now mide to exclude the South 
from the newly-acquired Territories succeed, will 
stand, before the end of the decade, twenty-one 
Northern States to fourteen Southern, (consider- 
ing Delaware as neutral.) and forty-two Northern 
Senators to twenty-eight Southern. This great 
increase of Senators. added to the great increase 
of members of the House of Representatives and 
electoral colleges on the part of the North, which 
must take place under the next decade, will ef- 
fectually and irretrievably destroy the equilibri- 
um which existed when the Government com- 
menced. 

Hlad this destruction been the operation of 
time, without the interference of Government, the 
South would have no reason to complain ; but 
such was not the fact. It was caused by the legis- 
lation of this Government, which was appointed 
ag the common agent of all, and charged with the 
protection of the interests and security of all. 
The legislation by which it has been effected may 
be classed under three heads: The first is, that 
series of acts by which the South has been exclu- 
ded from the common territory belonging to all 
of the States, as the members of the Federal 
Union, and which have had the effect of extend- 
ing vastly the portion allotted to the Northern 
section, and restricting within narrow limits the 
portion left the South ; the next consists in adopt- 
ing a system of revenue and disbursements, by 
which an undue proportion of the burden of tax- 
ation has been imposed upon the South, and an 
undue proportion of its proceeds appropriated to 
ihe North ; and the last is a system of political 
measures by which the original character of the 
Government has been radically changed. I pro- 
pose to bestow upon each of these, in the order 
they stand, a few remarks, with the view of show- 
ing that it is owing to the action of this Govern- 
ment that the equilibrium between the two sec- 
tions has been destroyed, and the whole powers 
of the system centred in a sectional majority. 

The first of the series of acts by which the 

South was deprived of its due share of the Terri- 
tories originated with the Confederacy which 
preceded the existence of this Government. It is 
to be foond in the provision of the Ordinance of 
1787. Its effect was to exclude the South entire- 
ly from that vast and fertile region which lies be- 
tween the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers, now 
embracing five States and one Territory. The 
next of the series is the Missouri compromise, 
which excluded the South from that large por- 
tion of Louisiana which lies north of 36 deg. 30 
min., excepting what is included in the State of 
Missouri. The last of the series excluded the 
South from the whole of the Oregon Territory. 
All these, in the slang of the day, were what are 
called slave Territories, and not free soil ; that is, 
Territories belonging to slaveholding powers, and 
open to the emigration of masters with their 
slaves. By these several acts, the South was ex- 
cluded from 1,238,025 square miles, an extent of 
country considerably exceeding the entire valley 
of the Mississippi. 
To the South was left the portion of the Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana lying south of 36° 30’ and the 
portion north of it included in the State of Mis- 
souri—the portion lying south of 36° 30’ inclu- 
ding the States of Louisiana and Arkansas, and 
the territory lying west of the latter and south of 
36° 30’ called the Indian country. These, with 
the Territory of Florida, now the State, makethe 
whole 283,503 square miles. To this must be 
added the territory acquired with Texas. If the 
whole should be added to the Southern section, it 
would make an increase of 325,520, which would 
make the whole left to the South 609,023. But 
a large part of Texas is still in contest between 
the two sections, which leaves it uncertain what 
will be the real extent of the portion of territory 
that may be left to the South. 


I have not included the territory recently ac- 
quired by the treaty with Mexico. The North is 
making the most strenuous efforts to appropriate 
the whole to herself, by excluding the South from 
every foot of it. If she should succeed, it will add 
to that from which the South has already been 
excluded 526,078 square miles, and would increase 
the whole which the North has appropriated to 
herself to 1,764,023, not including the portion that 
she may succeed in excluding us from in Texas. 
Tosum up the whole, the United States, since 
they declared their independence, have acquired 
2,373,046 square miles of territory, from which 
the North will have excluded the South, if she 
should succeed in monopolizing the newly-acquired 
Territories, about three-fourths of the whole, 
leaving to the South but about one-fourth. 

Such is the first and great cause that has de- 
stroyed the equilibrium between the two sections 
in the Government. 

The next is the system of revenue and dis- 
bursements which has been adop‘ed by the Gov- 
ernment. It is well known that the Government 
has derived its revenue mainly from duties on 
imports. [ shall not undertake to show that such 
duties must necessarily fall mainly on the ex- 
porting States, and that the South, as the great 
exporting portion of the Union, has in reality 
paid vastly more than her due proportion of the 
revenue ; because I deem it unnecessary, as the 
subject has on so many occasions been fully dis- 
cussed. Nor shall I, for the same reasons, under- 
take to show that a far greater portion of the 
revenue has been disbursed at the North than its 
due share; and that the joint effect of these causes 
has been to transfer a vast amount from South to 
North, which, under an equal system of revenue 
and disbursements, would not have been lost to 
her. If to this be added, that many of the du- 
ties were imposed, not for revenue but for protec- 
tion—that is, intended to put money, not in the 
Treasury, but directly into the pockets of the 
manufacturers—some conception may be formed 
of the immense amount which, in the long course 
of sixty years, has been transferred from South 
to North. There are no data by which it can be 
estimated with any certainty, but it is safe to say 
that it amounts to hundreds of millions of dollars 
Under the most moderate estimate, it would be 
sufficient to add greatly to the wealth of the 
North, and thus greatly increase her population, 
by attracting emigration from all quarters to that 
section. . 

This, combined with the great and primary 
cause, amply explains why the North has acquired 


roportionate or tary of 
ulation and States. ‘The former, as has been 
ow. has increased in fifty years, 2,400,000 over 
that of the South. This increase of population 
during so long a period, is satisfactorily accoun 
for by the number of emigrants and the increase 
of their descendants, which have been attracted 
to the Northern section from Europe and the 
South, in consequence of the advantages derived 


Government by its d 





& preponderance over every department of the | 


: outh had retained all the capital 
which has been extracted from her by the fiscal 
action of the Government. F 
excladed a , and if it had not been 

ed, by the Ordinance of 1787 and the Mi 
souri Compromise, from the re. io Son “oe is- 
the Ohio and the Mississippi ies on iaaiibe 
the Mississippi and the Rocky Meant Ang ween 
of 36° 30'—it scarcely admits of doubt that it 
woull have divided the emigration with the 
North, and, by retaining her own people, would 
have at least equalled the North in population 
under the census of 1840, and probably under 
that about to be taken. She would also, if she 
had retained her equal rights in those Territo- 
ries, have maintained an equality in the num- 
her of States with the North, and have preserved 
the equilibrium between the two sections that ex- 
isted at the commencement of the Government. 
The loss, then, of the equilibrium. is to be attri- 
buted to the action of this Government. 

But while these measures were destroying the 
equilibrium between the two sections, the action 
of the Government was leading to a radical change 
1 its character, by concentrating all the power of 
the system in itself. The occasion will not permit 
me to trace the measures by which this great 
change has been consummated. If it did, it would 
not be difficult to show that the process commenced 
at an early period of the Government ; that it pro- 
ceeded, almost without interruption, step by step, 
until it absorbed virtually its entire powers ; but 
without going through the whole process to estab- 
lish the fact, it may be done satisfactorily by a 
very short statement. 

That the Government claims, and practically 

maintains, the right to decide in the last resort, 
as to the extent of its powers, will scarcely be de- 
nied by any one conversant with the political his- 
tory of the country. That it also claims the 
right to resort to force to maintain whatever 
power she claims, against all opposition, is equal- 
ly certain. Indeed it is apparent, from what we 
daily hear, that this has become the prevailing 
and fixed opinion of a great majority of the com- 
munity. Now, I ask, what limitation can possibly 
be placed upon the powers of a Government 
claiming and exercising such rights? And, if 
none can be, how can the separate Governments 
of the States maintain and protect the powers re- 
served to them by the Constitution, or the people 
of the several States maintain those which are re- 
served to them, and among others the sovereign 
powers by which they ordained and established, 
not only their separate State Constitutions and 
Governments, but also the Constitution and Gov- 
ernment of the United States? But if they have 
no constitutional means of maintaining them 
against the right claimed by this Government, it 
necessarily follows that they hold them at its 
pleasure and discretion, and that all the powers 
of the system are in reality concentrated in it. It 
also follows that the character of the Government 
has been changed, in consequence, from a Federal 
Republic, as it originally came from the hands of 
its framers, and that it has been changed into a 
great national consolidated Democracy. It has, 
indeed, at present, all the characteristics of the 
latter, and not one of the former, although it still 
retains its outward form. 
The result of the whole of these causes com- 
bined is, that the North has acquired a decided 
ascendency over every department of this Gov- 
ernment, and through it a control over all the 
powers of the system. A single section, gov- 
erned by the will of the numerical majority, has 
now, in fact, the control of the Government and 
the entire powers of the system. What was 
once a constitutional federal Republic is now 
converted, in reality, into one as absolute as 
that of the Autocrat of Russia, and as despotic 
in its tendency as any absolute Government that 
ever existed. 

As, then, the North has the absolute control 
over the Government, it is manifest, that on all 
questions between it and the South, where there 
is a diversity of interests, the interest of the lat- 
ter will be sacrificed to the former, however op- 
pressive the effects may be, as the South posses- 
ses no means by which it can resist, through the 
action of the Government. But if there was no 
question of vital importance to the South, in ref- 
erence to which there was a diversity of views 
between the two sections, this state of things 
might be endured, without the hazard of destruc- 
tion to the South. But such is not the fact. 
There is a question of vital importance to the 
Southern section, in reference to which the 
views and feelings of the two sections are as oppo- 
site and hostile as they can possibly be. 

I refer to the relation between the two races in 
the Southern section, which constitutes a vital 
portion of her social organization. Every por- 
tion of the North entertains views and feelings 
more or less hostile to it. Those most opposed 
and hostile regard it as a sin, and consider them- 
selves under the most sacred obligation to use 
every effort to destroy it. Indeed, to the extent 
that they conceive they have the power, they 
regard themselves as implicated in the sin, and 
responsible for suppressing it by the use of all 
and every means. ‘Those less opposed and hos- 
tile regard it as a crime—an offence against hu- 
manity, as they call it, and, although not so fanat- 
ical, feel themselves bound to use all efforts to 
effect the sau.e object; while those who are leaet 
opposed and hoatile, regard it asa blot and a stain 
on the character of what they call the nation, 
and feel themselves accordingly bound to give it 
no countenance or support. On the contrary, 
the Southern section regards the relation as one 
which cannot be destroyed without subjecting the 
two races to the greatest calamity, and the section 
to poverty, desolation, and wretchedness; and, 
accordingly, they feel bound, by every considera- 
tion of interest and safety, to defend it. 

This hostile feeling on the part of the North, 
towards the social organization of the South, 
long lay dormant, but it only required some 
cause to act on those who felt most intensely that 
they were responsible for its continuance, to call 
it into action. The increasing power of this 
Government, and of the control of the Northern 
section over all its departments, furnished the 
cause. It was this which made an impression 
on the minds of many, that there was little or no 
restraint to prevent the Government from doing 
what it might choose to do. This was sufficient 
of itself to put the most fanatical portion of the 
North in action, for the purpose of destroying 
the existing relation between the two races in the 
South. 

The first organized movement towards it com- 
menced in 1835. Then, for the first time, socie- 
ties were organized, presses established, lecturers 
sent forth to excite the people of the North, and 
incendiary publications scattered over the whole 
South through the mail. The South was thor- 
oughly aroused. Meetings were held every- 
where, and resolutions adopted, calling upon the 
North to apply aremedy to arrest the threatened 
evil, and pledging themselves to adopt measures 
for their own protection, if it was not arrested. 
At the meeting of Congress, petitions poured in 
from the North, calling upon Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and to pro- 
hibit what they called the internal slave trade 
between the States, announcing, at the same time, 
that their ultimate object was to abolish slavery 
not only in the District, but in the States, an 
throughout the Union. At this period the num- 
ber engaged in the agitation was small, and pos- 
sessed little or no personal influence. 

Neither party in Congress had at that time 
any sympathy with them or their cause. The 
members of each party presented their petitions 
with great reluctance. Nevertheless, as small 
and contemptible as the party then was, both of 
the great parties of the North dreaded them. 
They felt that, though small, they were organi- 
zed in reference to a subject which had a great 
and a commanding influence over the Northern 
mind. Each party, on that account, feared to op- 
pose their petitions, lest the opposite party should 
take advantage of the one who might do so, by 
favoring their petitions. The effect was, that 
both united in insisting that the petitions should 
be received, and that Congress should take juris- 
diction of the subject for which they prayed. ‘T’o 
justify their course, they took the extraordinary 
ground that Congress was bound to receive peti- 
tions on every subject, however objectionable it 
might be, and whether they had or had not juris- 
diction over the subject. These views prevailed 
in the House of Representatives, and partially in 
the Senate, and thus the party succeeded in their 
first movements in gaining what they proposed— 
@ position in Congress, from which agitation 
could be extended over the whole Union. This 
was the commencement of the agitation, which 
has ever since continued, and which, as is now 
acknowledged, has endangered the Union itself. 

As for myself, I believed at that early period, 
if the party who got up the petitions should suc- 
ceed in getting Congress to take jurisdiction, that 

stati ld follow, and that it would, in the 
agitation wou ? 
end, if not arrested, destroy the Union. I then 
go expressed myself in debate, and called. upon 
both parties to take grounds against assuming ju- 
risdiction, but in vain. Had my voice been heeded, 
and had Congress refused to take jurisdiction, by 
the united votes of all parties, the agitation which 
followed would have been prevented, and the fa- 
natical zeal that gives impulse to the agitation, 
and which has brought us to our present perilous 
condition, would have become extinguished from 
the want of something to feed the flame. That 
was the time for the North to show her devotion 
to the Union ; but, unfortunately, both of the great 
parties of that section were so intent on obtaining 
or retaining party ascendency, that all other con- 
siderations were overlooked or forgotten. 
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by the forms prescribed by the Constitution and 
the rules of this House; secondly, as private citt- 
zens, in Which characters they are bound to resist 
the passage ofan aggressive law, in the same way 
that private citizens may resist aggression upon 
their rights. I feel quite sure that I have not — 
taken the proper construction to be pat upoD ~ 
gentleman’s language. But, as [ have <— rs 
entire paragraph, let it speak for itself. at- 
ever doubts there may be as to the Listy 9g = 
struction of that paragraph, there can “ us 
none at all, as to the one which I now ave e — 
the speech of the gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Ciixcman,] already referred to : 

“ ; ised g he) in certain portions of the 
PM _— oe: png from that section ought 
to expel such as interrupt their proceedings. Let them try 
the experiment. [ tell gentlemen that this is our slave- 
perm Territory. We do not intend to leave it. If they 
think they can remove us, it isa proper case for trial. In 
the present temper of the public mind, it is probable that a 
collision of the kind here might electrify the country, as did 
the little skirmish at Lexington the colonies in their then 
excited state. Such a struggle, whoever might prove the 
victors in it, would not leave a quorum here to do business. 
Gentlemen may call this treason, high treason—the highest 
treason that the world ever saw. But their words are idle. 
We shall defeat their movement against us.” 

If this does not sufficiently show where and how 
the revolution is to commence, let us turn again 
to the speech of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
[Mr. Brown,] end read another extract : 

« My own opinion is this: that we should resiat the intro- 
dnetion of California as a State, and resist it successfully ; 
resist it by our votes first, and lastly by other means. We 
can, at least, force un adjournment without her admission. 
This being done, we are safe The Southern States, in con- 
vention at Nashville, wi!l devise means for vindicating their 
rights. I do not know what these means will be, bat | know 
what they mzy be, and with propriety and safety. They 
may be to carry slaves into all of Sonthern California, as the 
property of sovereign States, and there hold them, as we 
have a right to do; and, if mulested, defend them, as is both 
our right and duty 

“ Weask yon to give us our rights by NON-INTERVENTION ; 
if you refuse, | am for taking them by ARMED OccUPATIUN.” 

Resist the passage of a law admitting California 
firat by votes, and lastly by “ other means!” Mr. 
Chairman, does the Constitution which we are 
sworn to support, or the rules of this House, 
point out to us any “ other means of resisting the 
enactment of a law, except by means of votes? 
We canadjourn, But how adjourn without voting 
an adjournment? “ Force an adjournment,” says 
the gentleman. And that force is the “other 
means” by which the admission of California is 
to be resisted, “and resisted successfully” And 
what next? Why, the Nashville Convention is to 
meet. Then what? ‘Carry slaves into all of 
Southern California, as the property of sovereign 
States, and there hold them, as we have a right 
to do; and if molested, defend them, as is both 
our right and duty.” And thus is California to 
be “taken” by “armed occupation.” Alas for 
the 100,000 men already there, or on their way 
thither, from whom California is to be taken by 
force, and held by armed occupation, that slavery 
may be introduced there against their will! — 

I do not doubt, Mr. Chairman, that by this time 
you and this Committee are satisfied, as I am, that 
unless the intentions of the people of the slave- 
holding States have been mistaken by some of 
their Representatives here, # conflict of arms be- 
tween the Government of the United States and a 
portion of the citizens thereof is inevitable. 

But, sir, | have never permitted myself to doubt 
the patriotism of the American people. And I 
ghall be slow, especially, to distrust that quality 
in the people of the generousSouth. Left totheir 
own unprejudiced judgment and their own sound 
reflections, [ shall have no fear. I dare hardly 
answer, however, for the effect which the speeches, 
especially that of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
{[Mr. Brown,] may have upon the minds of a 
gallant people, naturally ardent and impulsive. 
Indeed, sir, 1 shudder at the thought of the effect 
which passages like that which I shall now quote 
may, I had almost said must, produce on the feel- 
ings of our Southern brethren. Receiving it in 
good faith, as we are bound to suppose they will, 
as a faithful statement of the cruelties and enormi- 
ties about to be visited upon them by the hands of 
their Northern brethren, it would be strange in- 
deed, if they failed to be wrought up to the most 
intense degree of excitement and exasperation : 

* Our country is to be made desolate. We are to be driven 
from our homes—the homes hallowed by all the sacred as- 
sociations of family and friends. We are to be sent, like 
a people accursed of God, to wander through the land, home- 
Jess, houseless, and friendless; or, what is ten thousand 
times worse than these, than all, remain ina country now 
prosperous and happy, and see ourselves, our wives and 
children, degraded to a social position with the black race. 
These, these are the frightful, terrible consequences you 
woald entail upon us. Picture to yourselves Hungary, re- 
sisting the powers of Austria and Russia; and if Hungary, 
which had never tasted liberty, could make such stout re- 
sistance, what may you not anticipate from eight millions 
of Southrons made desperate by your aggressions {” 

Do you know, Mr. Chairman, of any acts com- 
mitted or meditated by the North against the 
people of the slaveholding States, that can by any 
possibility justify such declarations as those I have 
quoted? I know of none, and I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi will find it very difficult 
to point them out to his constituents. It is easy, 
indeed, to deal in general charges against the 
North; and when requested to specify those 
charges, to say, as the honorable gentleman from 
Micsissippi does, “I will not recount the story of 
our wrongs.” But will such a course satisfy a 

people, patriotic, intelligent, and inquiring? Fu- 
ture developments will show. ‘ of as 

And what, sir, are the causes assigned to justify 
the act of dissolving this Union? They are al- 
leged aggressions by the non-slaveholding States 
upon the rights of the slaveholding, in respect to 
slavery. All the charges put forth against the 
non-slaveholding States have reference to that 
question solely; and they are all comprised and 
compendiously set forth in a single brief sentence 
which I here quote from the speech before refer- 
red to of the gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Cuincman] After referring at some length 
to the benefits and advantages of slavery, he says: 

“In spite, however, of these great facts, which ought to 
strike all impartial minds, the course of the North has been 
constantiy aggressive on this question.” 

Now, sir, on behalf of the North, I repel the 
charge. And | affirm that, for anything the North 
has done to justify the overthrow of this Govern- 
ment, any attempt to do so, is naked treason. What, 

sir, the course of the free States been “constantly 


aggressive” upon the South on the Slavery ques- 
Since the adoption of the 


tion? Let us see. 
Constitution, seventeen States have been admitted 
into the Union. Of this number, nine are slave- 
holding States, and eight non-slaveholding. Now, 


sir, it has so happened that at every time when 
any of these slaveholding States have applied for 
admission, the North has had complete ascendency 
in both branches of Congress, consequently the 
power to exclude any orallof them. They were 
all admitted, slaveholding as they were, with just 
such Constitutions as they had chosen to adopt 
Is this a part of that “ aggressive 
course” on the slavery question which the North 


for themselves. 


has “constantly” pursued ? 


Again: Of the territory embraced within the 
seventeen States thus admitted, the free States 
comprise 333 259 square miles; and the slave States 
Thus we see that the ex- 
tent of slave territory admitted into the Union 
since the adoption of the Constitution is consider- 
ably more than twice as great as that of the free 


730,376 square miles. 


territory. Doesthis look like a disposition on the 
part of the free States to pursue a course of “con- 
stant aggression ” towards the South on the subject 
of slavery ? 

Again: The annexation of Texas was a pecu- 
liarly Southern measure. The necessity of its 
acquisition was distinctly placed by Mr. Cat- 
HouN—bimself the embodiment of ultra Southern 
principles, and the master-spirit of the then Ad- 
ministration—upon the wants of slavery. To the 
North the measure was distasteful. The North 
never desired, for its own sake, the acquisition of 
Texas ; nevertheless, the South earnestly desiring 
it, and Mr. Catnoun’s great influence being 
brought to bear in its favor, for the reason, chiefly, 
just given, the North generously acquiesced in 
the measure, though possessed of ample power to 

defeat it. Texas was acquired—and, at the cost 
of a sanguinary and expensive war, we took into 
the Union, at one swoop, an amount of slave ter- 
ritory equal in extent to the entire original thir. 
teen States. All this the non-slaveholding States 
might have prevented, but did not. Is this 
Northern “aggression” upon the rights of the 


South on the Slavery Question? Is this one of 


the acts of “ ession”’ on that subject which is 
to justify gentlemen of the South in dissolving 
the Union ? : 

The power of Congress to abolish the slave 
trade and slavery at the arsenals, forts, and navy 
—_ and in this District, will hardly be ques. 
tioned by any of our Southern friends. And yet, 
neither the one nor the other has been abolished, 
to this day, in any of those places. Even slave. 
dealers now drive their occu 
trict, at pleasure. Could not t 


hosen od neighborhood among the people and the 
the alg 80 to do, have put an end to slavery and | States pr this Union, which every truc-hearted 
She att preene in all these places, long ere this? | American desires to cultivate. They are acts 
any rhage todo so, Is that forbearance eerie the commission and for the punishment of 
now featins © aggression ” upon slavery which | which the General Government ought to provide. 

Now, sir Pe jamal nst the Union ? I hope such provision will be made before the 
80 pertinacously coat? those minor ch close of this session. It need not be expected, 
that make w Gheicea eas c ye ae free States, | however, that any human laws, however rigidly 
which justify these total of * essions” | enforced, will wholly remedy this evil. There 
Union, pe gentlemen in dissolving the | are bad men in all communities—in the North as 
c e ? Why, it is | well as the South—and one unprincipled man, 
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2” But are the people of the 
in their views on be el 
t the “aggression ” come also from 
aie waarile; and with ten-fold force? How 
ig the feeling in Kentucky, where, at a recent 
election, more than ten thousand votes (as T am 
informed) were cast in favor of complete emanci- 
pation? Howisitin other Northern slave States, 
where Van Buren, even, at the last Presidential 
election, found warm supporters, and not a few 
votes? Now, gentlemen of the South, you can- 
not prevent these things—this feeling, or senti- 
ment, or whatever else you may call it—even 
among the people of your own slaveholding 
Stutes, can you? Are you not asking too much, 
then, when you require us of the North and 
West to suppress it among our people? We 
could not do so if we would. And if we had the 
power, our refusal to exercise it would by no 
means tend to justify the destruction of this Re- 
public. 
Again: It ismade an accusation sgainst the free 
States, that their ministers of the Gospel make 
slavery a subject of pulpit disquisition, thus in- 
creasing the hostility already existing against 
that institution. T'o some extent this may bethe 
fact, Mr. Chairman ; though I confess that, so far 
as my own knowledge extends, such instances are 
exceedingly rare. But whatthen? Can we pre- 
vent that? Ought we to try? Why, on this 
point we have the authority of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] himself, in favor 
of the practice. You will recollect, sir, that after 
treating us to an argument of considerable length, 
designed to show that the moral and religious 
condition of the negro is improved by his being 
held in bondage—and after declaring that, in his 
opinion, slavery is “a great moral, social, polit- 
ical, and religious blessing—a blessing to the 
slave, and a blessing to the master ”—he drops the 
subject by saying: “It isno part of my purpose 
to discuss this proposition. ‘The subject, in this 
view of it, belongs rather to the pulpit than to the 
halls of legislation”” Surely, sir, he will now 
complain no more of sermons on the subject of 
slavery: and, when he comes to draft the “ dec- 
laration” for the “‘ Southern Confederacy ”—(I 
trust that has not already been done)—he will 
certainly not include this as one of the “ causes 
which impel us to the separation.” 
But again: It is charged also against the free 
States, that we tolerate anti-slavery societies. 
Yes, sir: we tolerate anti-slavery societies, na- 
tive American societies, temperance societies, 
moral reform societies, missionary societies, sew- 
ing societies, and possibly—though I am not cer- 
tain—other societies. Indeed, sir, we are tolerant 
towards all sorts of societies. We are so, be- 
cause, first, we have no right to be intolerant in 
i reference to such matters: and, secondly, because 
there is no necessity for meddling with them. 
We must hunt for other causes than this, sir, to 
justify a dissolution of this Union. 
Another charge against us is, that we permit 
men to perambulate the country, lecturing on abo- 
litionism—thus increasing the prejudice already 
existing against the institution of slavery. There 
are such men, no doubt. My mind recurs to one 
jast now—one who, in that way, has probably 
exercised more influence in the North, than all 
the other anti-slavery lecturers put together. 
This man is Cassius M. Clay, a citizen of the 
slaveholding State of Kentucky. When our South- 
ern friends will agree to seal his mouth on that 
subject, or confine his efforts to abolish slavery 
tothe Southern States where he belongs, it will be 
time enough for us of the North to set about devi- 
sing some mode of confining itinerant lecturers, 
or prescribing subjects for the exercise of their 
eloquence. I might mention other lecturers of 
the same sort, for whom the North is indebted to 
the slave States. But it is unnecessary. 

It is also made a matter of accusation against 
the free States, that anti-slavery presses are kept 
up there, and that the papers supplied by them are 
circulated throughout the Northern States, and 
even into the Southern; and this is one of the 
principal causes which render it necessary to es- 
tablish a “Southern Confederacy,” which shall 
embrace just exactly the fifteen slaveholding States 
and no more. Wecannot deny, Mr. Chairman, 
that such papers do circulate quite extensively in 
some portions of the free States, and some of 
them, probably, may be found even south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line. I have a paper of that 
character on my desk now. Here it is, sir. [Hold- 
ing it up.] It is a fair-looking paper, Mr. Chair- 
man; and [ observe that its articles are written 
with great power. But, 1 assure you, sir, it is 
fearfully severe on slavery. And it circulates ex- 
tensively in the North,too; the number not being 
less, Iam told, than fourteen thousand weekly ; 
besides some thousands which find their way into 
the slaveholding States. Now, I can imagine that 
you suppose this paper to be published in Ver- 
mont. You are mistaken, sir. It is not published 
there, nor in Massachusetts, nor even north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. It is published on slave 
territory, sir; right here in sight of this Cupitol, 
and almost within sound of my voice. Right here, 
sir, upon the very spot from which the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Crineman| is not 
going to be driven, because it is his “ slave terri- 
tory.”” Yes, gentlemen of the South, from your 
own midst; from the very doors of your houses, 
surrounded by your slave popula‘ion, do you send 
forth anti-slavery papers, in number more than 
fourteen thousand per week, to deluge the North, 
and manufacture public sentiment there. Then 
you make the circulation of these papers, and the 
prevalence of a sentiment which they cannot but 
engender, a pretext for overthrowing this Govern- 
ment. Silence your own abolition presses; keep 
for your own use the fourteen thousand abolition 
papers which you weekly distribute among the 
people of the North, and then claim, if you will, 
that the existence of abolition presses in the free 
States is justification to you for dissolving the 
Union. 


free to combat it 
free States peculiar 


tion for some time in Kentncky—— 
Mr. BROWN. We destroyed it. 
Mr. BISSELL. So you did, by violence. But, 


lawless act. Now, Lask our Southern friends, ia 


which they cannot prevent at their own doors? 


allay the gentleman’s fears. 


ty-eight of the last sixty years. 


half that of the free States. 


and slaveholders. 
tleman from North Carolina? Surely he might, 
on this subject, rest quite easy. Another diffi- 
culty gravely set forth inthat gentleman’s speech, 
I ought, perhaps, to notice with becoming serious- 
ness. I allude to the refusal of the New England 
spinster to take the Southern gentleman’s arm! 
That was wrong, unquestionably. But then, 
these Yankee girls are very independent, and will 
do just as they please—as some of us have learned 
from very painful personal experience. But I do 
not think that a dissolution of the Union need to 
follow as a necessary consequence. It is a proper 
subject for negotiation. And as the lady cannot 
fail to perceive by this time that she is in danger 
of becoming a second H-len, she will doubtless be 
more yielding. 


aiding fagitive slaves to make their escape. That 
we have vicious people as well as deluded people 
among us, we do not deny; and that they have 
aided slaves to elude the pursuit of their owners, 
is, I regret to say, more than probable. Such acts 


by enticing away or aiding the escape of a slave, 
may bring reproaches upon a whole State. I am 


done secretly, and are by no means countenanced 
by the mass of thepeople. For my own part,I am 
to go any mable length to pears, such 
aeehi rill henceforth prevent, as far as 
possible, this grievance. Taaiie cs cot a latin. 
acted this present session, which shall secure to 











I remember, also, that there was another anti- 
slavery press in vigorous and very effective opera- 


by your own laws, and the decisions of your own 
courts, you were punished for it. You were com- 
peiled to make compensation iu damages for your 


all good feeling, if they can justly urge aa a rea- 
son for dissolving the Union, annoyances conse- 
quent upon a state of things in the free States 


Weare met by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina with another difficulty, for which he holds 
the North responsible. He suggests that the in- 
creasing anti-slavery sentiment in the North 
will prevent the President from appointing slave- 
holders to office. For the present, let a single fact 
The Presidency has 
been given to the slaveholding States during for- 
And this, too, 
though the white population of the slaveholding 
States has rarely, if at any time, exceeded one- 
Of the foreign mic- 
sions of all grades, more thun a majority have been 
given tothe South. Of the Cabinet appointments, 
very nearly, if not quite half, have been given to 
the South. Of the officers in the army and navy, 
it will be found that, considering the relative 
population of the free and slaveholding States, at 
least three out of five have been given to the 
South. How is it at this very moment, sir, while 
these very complaints of outrage, insulis, tyranny, 
and loss of office, are being made? Why, sir, the 
President—a majority of the Cabinet—a majority 
of our foreign ministers—a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, and the presiding offi- 
cer and clerk of this House—are Southern men 
Does not this satisfy the gen- 


Another charge against the free States is that of 


are not in consonance with the spirit of our Con- 
stitution, and they tend directly to destroy that 


confident, however, thatthe number of such men in 
the free States is very greatly over-estimated by 
gerne. from the South. They should remem- 

that it takes but very few men to occasion all 
the annoyance they have suffered in this respect. 
They should remember, too, that these things are 


you, as far as practicable, your rights in this re- 

spect. Theslaves are your own property ; recog- 

nised as such by that Constitution, every lineand 

every intendment of which I hold sacred. But 

let me ask gentlemen if they have not negro-steal- 

ers in their own States—if they have not every 

variety of unprincipled characters among them ? 

Neither they nor wecan free our respective States 

from such men; and they should consider wheth- 

er, if things were reversed—they occupying our 

position, and we theirs—they would be likely to 

keep themselves freer from just reproach than we 

have been. I am not so undmindful of truth as 

to deny that, in respect to the subject now under 

consideration, some of our Southern friends have 

good cause to complain. But it must have been 

remarked by all of us, that the Representatives 

from those States which have really been aggrieved 

in this respect are not those who have threatened 

us with disunion. These threats have come from 
the Representatives of States from which, I ven- 
ture to say, on an average, not one slave escap:s 
in five years. Who ever heard of a slave escaping 
from Mississippi or Alabama? Where does he 
go to? Who helps him away? Certainly not 
the people of the North. Kentucky, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Missouri, the only States that are 
really sufferers by the escape of slaves, do not 
seem to have dreamed of dissolution as a remedy ; 
while the Representatives from a few of the ex- 
treme Southern States, whence slaves could no 
more escape than from the island of Cuba, see 
ample cause and imperious necessity for dissolving 
the Union and establishing a “ Southern Confeder- 
acy,” in the alleged fact that their slaves are en- 
ticed away by the citizens of the North. 

I believe there remains now but a single other 
“ charge against the North” for me to examine ; 
and that brings me to the subject more imme- 
diately under consideration in this Committee— 
the California question. The proceeding which 
has resulted in bringing California to the door of 
the Union is characterized by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, “as unwise, unpatriotic, 
sectional in its tendencies, insulting to the South, 
and in the last degree despicable” “It is,” 
says that gentleman, “ in derogation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and intended to 
rob the Southern States of their just and rightful 
possessions.” 

It is also objected that these proceedings are 
likely to introduce into the other House of Con- 
gress two “Free Soil Senators,” which will destroy 
the equilibrium now existing there between the 
North and the South, by giving to the free States 
the majority. Well now, sir, what are the pro- 
ceedings complained of, and for which the Union 
is to be dissolved, and the North held responsible ? 
The President, himselfa Southern man anda slave- 
holder, with a Cabinet the majority of whom are 
Southern men and slaveholders, send Thomas 
Butler King, a Southern man and a slaveholder, 
to “aid and comfort,” encourage and advise, 
the gold diggers in their efforts to join the sister- 
hocd of States. Mr. King returns, bringing as 
trophies two Southern men—one a Mississippian 
and the other a South Carolinian, (and both slave- 
holders, I believe) whom our Southern President 
desires to introduce into the Senate of the United 
States as members of that body. And, thereupon, 
our Southern friends declare that if this infa- 
mous measure of “Northern aggression” is carried 
cut, the Union shall be dissolved and the North 
held responsible! But what, I pray, has the 
North had to do with allthis? Where can you 
discover the slightest traces of a Northern man’s 
finger in the whole matter? Nay, sir, who are 
they in Congress who are understood to have dis- 
tincily declared themselves in favor of the admis- 
sion of California, since the reception of the 
message on that subject? Who but Clay, Hous- 
ton, Benton, of the Senate, and Bay, of this 
House—all slaveholders ? 

And this California proceeding fills the measure 

of Northern “aggression,” and makes it impera- 
tive upon “every Southern son to rise in rebel- 
lion,” and exclaim to the North, “ Give us liberty 
or give us death!” Mr. Chairman, how ia it 
that this matter is expected never to be understood 
by the people of the South? Surely their Rep- 
resentatives do not intend to deceive them—they 
could not hope to do so on a subject so plain and 
palpable. 
Now, sir, having disposed of the charges of 
“ Northern aggression,” of which we have heard 
so much since the meeting of Congress, I appeal 
to gentlemen to say whether there is anything in 
them, taken separately or in the aggregate, which 
in theslightest degree justifies their threats against 
the Unicon? I appeal to them also to say, whether 
the overthrow of this Government and the estab- 
lishment of a “Southern Confederacy” would 
mitigate in any degree the evils they complain of. 
Would anti-slavery societies go down; would 
anti-slavery presses cease their issues; would 
lecturers give up their occupations; would Mrs. 
Partington withhold her sage opinions on the mo- 
rality of slavery; and would slaves escape no 
more from the Northern slavcholding States? No, 
gentlemen, every real grievance that now exists 
would then be aggravated in a tenfold degrce. I 
am at a loss to conceive how on this point there 
can be any diversity of opinion. 

Seeing, then, that all these complaints are either 
wholly groundless, or exceedingly trivial, when 
considered in the light of causes justifying a dis- 
solution of the Union, I um constrained to believe, 
and I so declare as the firm conviction of my own 
mind, that if this slavery question were settled to- 
day, upon terms entirely unobjectionable to the 
South, the scheme of dismembering the Union 
would still be prosecuted as now. 

Sir, I feel no little remorse for the wrong I did 
toan eminent citizen last summer. The distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, Colonel Benton, 
distinctly and boldly declared to the people of that 
State, that there was a small but active party in 
the extreme South—at the head of which was an 
eminent statesman, alike distinguished for his 
great genius and his reckless ambition—who were 
seeking a dismemberment of the Union, in order 
to the establishment of a separate “Southern 
Confederacy.” For that [ denounced Colonel 
Benton in my State, and to my constituents. 
May God forgive me for the wrong I did him. J 
was wrong—/e was right. Yes, sir; with that 
party, small, but active and influential, this sla- 
very agitation is but a mode of effecting the de- 
struction of this Union. It furnishes a conveni- 
ent pretext and a powerful lever. But, be as- 
sured, sir, had they not in the slavery question a 
plausible pretext for carrying forward their de- 
signs, they would hunt for such a pretext else- 
where—or invent one. The people, however, alike 
patriotic and vigilant, will defeat their designs; 
and in due time they will visit with just retribu- 
tion those who have sought to mislead them. 

But do these gentlemen see no difficulties in the 
way? I know that, so far as the free States are 
concerned, they have only to fear “ a little gascon- 
ade and a few threats” —for they have told us so. 
But is there nothing to be apprehended from the 
patriotism and firmness of the people of the slave 
States themselves? How about all those who may 
choose to hesitate in the States of Maryland, Del- 
aware, North Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Texas, and Tennessee? They are to be 
hanged—hanged at once, as we learn from the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Ciineman.] 

Now, sir, when the gentleman proceeds to that 
operation in Kentucky, the hemp-growers of that 
State will have no occasion to desire a contract 
for furnishing the Navy with hemp—for they will 
not be able to supply the demand for home con- 
sumption. Truly, that day on which all the peo- 
ple of the slave States who are opposed to dis- 
union shall be hanged in the air, and among them 
Cray, Unperwoop, Benton, Houston, Bapcer, 
and others of equal distinction—that day, sir, 
will be one to be remembered! Gentlemen tell 
us again and again, that they are not appalled at 
all this—that nothing need be expected from the 
fears of “Southrons.” And the gentleman from 
North Carolina, especially, seems exceedingly 
anxious to impress us with 2 proper appreciation 
of the prowess of himself and his friends. This 
is all unnecessary. We have never impugned 
their bravery, and never doubtedit. We do not 
doubt it now. They unquestionably possess that 
quality to an equal extent with other men. But 
their constant disparagement of the personal 
courage of the people of the free States can cer- 
tainly not be expected to heighten our opinion 
of their own. We may come to think, bye and 
bye, that they have fallen into two errors—the 
one, the error of underrating the courage of oth- 
ers; and the other I need not particularize. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, speaking 
for himself and his friends, says: “I tell gentle- 
men that this is our slaveholding territory. We 
do not intend to leave it. If they think they can 
remove us, it is a proper case for trial;” and he 
delights in the prospect that such a contest would 
not leave a quorum of live members on this floor. 
The gentleman must excuse us for declining the 
invitation to so delightful an entertainment. 
We have no doubt that he and his friends would 
defend with great resolution this ‘slaveholding 
territory.” I wish this particular spot of “slave- 
holding territory” had been always thus defended. 
I think the Capitol stands now where it did in 
1814—does it not, Mr:Chairman? Yes, sir; in 
the same place. : 

Do you not remember to have read that, in 
August of that year, the British, after spending 
something like a month on the waters of the 
Chesapeake, quietly landed a handful (4,500) of 
sailors and soldiers—enervated by the effects of a 
long sea vo ome forty miles from this 

lace? And do you not remember that, dragging 
by hand three pieces of artillery, two of them 
three-pounders, they made their way over this 
very “slaveholding territory ” to this very Capi- 
tol; and having destroyed our library and pub- 
lic archives, and pigiesoed ing Enags to Lage "x4 
smouldering Esing ne days the while 
on this “slaveholding territory,” leisurely reém- 





barked for other scenes of operation? Now, I 





do not charge, sir, that our friends then were 
wanting in bravery. Not at all. I think, indeed, 
they were as brave then as now. 
or other I could never help but think that on that 
occasion they were—rather bashful. 
Thegentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,} 
who thinks that the resistance of the free States 
to the overthrow of our Government would be 
confined to “a little gasconade and a few threats,” 
is nevertheless kind and considerate enough to 
give us some advice to be acted upon in the event 
of our not choosing to confine our resistance to a 
dissolution of the Union within so small a com- 
pass. Hearken, Mr. Chairman, to this voice of 
wisdom : 

“ When you leave your homes in New England, or in the 
great West, on this mission of love—this crusade against 
the South ; when you come to take slavery to your bosoms, 
and to subdue eight millions ef Southern people. I warn 
you to make all things ready. Kiss your wives, bid your 
children a long farewell, make peace with yo:r God; forl 
warn you that you may never return. 

The profound emotion with which this sage ad- 
monition was received by the bachelors in this 
part of the Hall must have satisfied the gentle- 
man, I think, that due heed will be given it. He 
also admonishes us more than twice, or thrice, of 
the enormous population now comprised within the 
slaveholding States. He sets it down at eight 
millions of freemen. Now, the last census, if I am 
not mistaken, shows the number to have been four 
millions and six or seven hundred thousand; and 
by none of the ordinary modes of calculation can 
that number now exceed six millions. If the in- 
crease has really been 80 great as the gentleman 
would have us believe, it may be set down as a 
circumstance, the like of which has never been 
known in any age or country ; and the gentleman 
may justly claim that his constituents are as emi- 
nently distinguished for another quality as for 
prowess. But this isa small matter, sir; and | 
merely refer to it as an illustration of the prone- 
ness of our Southern friends to exaggerate all 
their capabilities. 

This proneness, however, is not always harm- 
less; and I must now refer to a subject which I 
would gladly have avoided, I allude to the claim 
put forth for a Southern regiment, by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Seppon,] of haviug met 
and repulsed the enemy on the field of Buena 
Vista, at that most critical moment when the sec- 
ond Indiana regiment, through aa unfortunate 
order of their Colonel, gave way. Justice to the 
living, as well as to those who fell on that occa- 
sion, demand of me a prompt correction of this 
most erroneous statement. And [affirm distinctly, 
sir, and such is the fact, that at the time the second 
Indiana regiment gave way, the Mississippi regi- 
ment, for whom this claim is thus gratuitously set 
up, was not within a mile and a half of the scene 
of action; nor had it as yet fired a gun, or drawn 
a trigger. I affirm further, sir, that the troops 
which at that time met and resisted the enemy, 
and thus, to use the gentleman’s own language, 
“snatched victory from the jaws of defeat,” were 
the second Kentucky, the second Illinois, and a 
portion of the first Illinois regiments. It gives me 
no pleasure, sir, to be compelled to allude to this 
subject, nor can [ perceive the necessity or pro- 
priety of its introduction into this debate. It hav- 
ing been introduced, however, I could not sit in 
silence and witness the infliction of such cruel in- 
justice upon men, living and dead, whose well- 
earned fame I were a monster not to protect. The 
true and brave hearts of too many of them, alas, 
have already mingled with the soil of a foreign 
country ; but their claims upon the justice of their 
countrymen can never cease, nor can my obliga- 
tions to them be ever forgotten or disregarded. 
No, sir. The voice of Hardin—that voice which 
has so often been heard in this hall as mine now is, 
though far more eloquently—the voice of Hardin, 
aye, and of McKee, and the accomplished Clay— 
each wrapped now in his blocdy shroud—their 
voices would reproach me from the grave, had I 
failed in this act of justice to them and the others 
who fought and fell by my side. 

You will suspect me, Mr. Chairman, of having 
warm feelings on this subject. So I have; and I 
have given them utterance, as a matter of duty. 
In all this, however, I by no means detract from 
the gallant conduct and bearing of the Mississippi 
regiment. At other times and ‘places, on that 
bloody field, they did all that their warmest ad- 
mirers could have desired. But let me askagain, 
why was this subject introduced into this debate? 
Why does the gentleman say “the troops of the 
North” gave way, when he means only a single 
regiment? Why is all this, but for the purpose 
ef disparaging the North for the benefit of the 
South? Why, but for the purpose of furnishing 
materials for that ceaseless, never-ending, eternal 
theme of “Southern chivalry ?” 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the free States 
have as strong an attachment for their brethren 
of the South at this very moment as they had 
during the days of the Revolution, or at any sub- 
sequent period; and they will not suffer that at- 
tachment to be destroyed by disunionists or de- 
signing men in the North orin the South. We 
have our disunionists in the North, sir, and they 
annoy us not a little. Were your troublesome 
men in the North, they would be the Garrisons, 
the Tappans, and the Gerrit Smiths; and were 
our Garrisons, and Tappans, and Gerrit Smiths, 
in the South, they would be the disunionists 
against whom the moderate men of all parties 
would have to guard. I tell you, sir, that we, the 
Representatives of the North, will aid you to pre- 
serve your constitutional rights, as we have ever 
done. We are not alienated from you; nor have 
your ultra men yet driven us entirely “to the 
wall” We are ready to meet you now on any 
fair grounds, and fight with you side by side for 
your rights and for ours, and defend those rights 
under the Constitution from encroachment in any 
quarter. But, sir, we want to hear no more about 
disunion. We are attached to the Union—aye, 
devotedly are we attached to it. We regard it as 
the ark of safety for the American People. We 
know that the realization of the hopes of human 
freedom throughout the world depends upon its 
perpetuity. And shall we ruthlessly crush these 
hopes forever? Shall that beacon light which 
our fathers raised to cheer and guide the friends 
of freedom, be extinguished by us? Extinguish 
it if you will, but know that when you do it the 
world is enshrouded in darkness more frightfal 
than Egyptian night. 

I know the people of my State. I know the peo- 
ple of the great West and Northwest; and I know 
their devotion to the American Union. And I 
feel warranted in saying in my place here, that 
when you talk to them of destroying this Union, 
there is not a man throughout that vast region 
who will not raise his hand and swear by the 
Eternal God, as I do now, it shall never be done, 
if our arms Can save it. Illinois proffered to the 
country nine regiments to aid in the vindication 
of herrights in the war with Mexico. And should 
danger threaten the Union from any source, or in 
any quarter, in the North or in the South, she 
will be ready to furnish twice, thrice, yes, four 
times that number, to march where that danger 
may be, to return when it is passed, or return no 
more. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL, having obtained the floor at 
the close of the remarks of Mr. Venaste, of 
North Carolina, addressed the Committee as fol- 
iows: 

Mr. Cuairman: 

* * * * * * * * 

Before submitting my views upon this all-ab- 
sorbing topic of Slavery, I desire to defend the 
section of the country which I in part have the 
honor to represent from unfounded charges, which 
are constantly preferred against it. We had 
scarcely taken the preliminary steps for an organ- 
ization of thig House, before the South in tones of 
thundering eloquence denounced the people of the 
North as “ aggressors,” as “ recreants to the Con- 
stitution,” as having for years been guilty of “ op- 
pression” to their brethren of the South. In this 
Hall—in the social circle—upon the highway— 
everywhere we met with this charge. Sir, I pro- 
pose briefly to examine the state of this account 
of “aggression.” 

' How does it stand, as to territorial acquisitions, 
since the formation of the Union. We of the 
North have been opposed to an extension of our 
domain. We have been taught by the warning 
voice of past Republics, that 

“‘ Extended empire, like expanded gold, 

Exchanges solid strength for feeble splendor.” 
Southern policy has been different, and we have 
yielded?” ; 

In 1803, we annexed Louisiana. 

In 1819, we annexed the Territory of Florida, 

In 1845, we annexed the State of Texas. 

Tn 1848, we annexed by conquest California and 
New Mexico. 

In 1849, we have a stronger movement for an- 
nexing Cuba than we had ten years ago in favor 
of annexing Texas. 

And now the honorable gentleman from North 
i Curneman] notifies us that after 
the next Presidential election we will annex that 
of Mexico on the Gulf, extending to Vera 

ruz. 

The South does all this, and still persists in the 


ery of “ on! a ion!” Sir, the North 
has yielded to this system too long, and now she 
is determined to stop it. 

* * * * * * —— s 


_ Mr. Chairman, the Constitution guaranties to 
every citizen the right of petition. Some of our 
Northern people believe that in Territories over 
which C had power to legislate, slavery 
should be either immediately or prospectively 





But somehow |° 


abolished. They sent here their petitions. South- 
ern power treated them with contempt, and tram- 
pled them under foot! Was there no “aggres- 
sion ” in refusing our people the exercise of that 
sacred right ? 
* 7 * # * * * * 
A colleague of mine, now upon this floor, [Mr. 
Gippines,] was sent here to represent as intelli- 
gent and as patriotic a people as is to be found in 
the whole land. He presented, in the discharge 
of his official duty, a series of resolutions against 
slavery and the slave trade. They were obnox- 
ious to the South, and with the aid of Northern 
doughfaces, who are fast finding their level, you 
expelled him from this Hall, and attempted to dis- 
gracehim. Yet, during this session, we find that 
before we perfect an organization, a proposition is 
boldly made to dissolve the Union, by members 
from Southern States, in the event that the people’s 
representatives pass a particular law; yet noth- 
ing like censure is proposed by those lately so 
sensitive. 

* * * # * 7 * # 

Who has been “oppressed” in dividing the 
honors and emoluments of office? The poor, 
down-trodden South? She has almost monopo- 
lized the important offices since the formation of 
the Government. Let those who wish to have 
oficial evidence of her wrongs in this regard, ex- 
amine the Blue Book. Virginiasuffers! There 
are still a few of the “ first families ” unprovided 
for, and it isan act of unparalleled aggression ! 
Why, sir, so craving is her thirst for these honors, 
that I see in one town (all the whites having been 
provided for, I suppose) they procure the appoint- 
ment of a negro as Postmaster! 

How much did we aggress in organizing this 
House? And who gave the strongest evidence of 
a desire to organize by geographical tests? We 
always found, on this side of the House, Southern 
Whigs enough to hold the balance of power, who 
preferred the election of a Southern Democrot toa 
Northern Whig. On the other side, Southern 
Democrats enough to elect a Southern Whig in 
preference to a Northern Democrat. And if, in the 
course of our efforts to organize, any candidate 
of either party was suspected of having ever seen 
the city of Buffalo, his fate was sealed. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am consuming too much 
of the brief hour allotted to me in detailing this 
account of aggression. 

What has the North done to produce this loud 
and continual clatter about “aggression?” Bear 
in mind, an act of aggression must be an act of 
wrong. So long 28 we act for the promotion of 
that which is morally right, we cannot aggress. 
Much complaint is made about negroes running 
off to the free States. I suppose they do sometimes 
stray away. But if you will keep property that 
will run off, is it our fault? We do not turn out 
to catch runaway negroes. There is a reason for 
that. The farmer, in that beautifal valley which 
I have the honor to represent in part, has no slave 
to till his soil. His family depend upon the labor 
of their own hands for support. He cannot, he 
will not, abandon his plough and his fields, mount 
his horse, when he hears that a negro has heen 
seen in the neighborhood, and follow in pursuit, 
on suspicion that he may be the slave of some 
member of Congress from Virginia. He has ex- 
amined the Constitution, and finds nothing there 
which makesthis hisduty. The village mechanicin 
Ohio, who drives the jack-plane, and earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, will not abandon 
his honest pursuits, when he sees a man pass in 
the street, with a skin somewhat darker than his 
own, and a budget on his back, follow him, knock 
him down, and tie him, because there is a possi- 
bility that a Mississippi planter may hold a mort- 
gage on his bones, flesh, and sinews! Our fair 
countrywomen, yielding to the tender sympathies 
which always adorn their sex, when inquired of 
by a disconsolate passer by of their own sex, who 
perhaps may carry in her arms an infant slightly 
tinged, may point out the nearest and best road to 
Canada. Isthereanythingwronginthis? Point 
it out. 

On this point let me remark, that whilst the 
great mass of all parties in my State disclaim all 
design to interfere with your “ peculiar institu- 
tion” in States where it consiitutionally exists, 
they remember, and will never forget, that they, 
too, have an institution the operations of which 
are somewhat “peculiar,” which they call Fee- 
dom! They have tasted its blessings, and they 
will throw no obstacles in the way of all who may 
strive to obtain them. If our Southern brethren, 
then, will have slaves, and these slaves will ran off 
to Ohio, they must capture them themselves. 

But we aggress on the South because our politi- 
cal power increases more rapidly than hers. That 
is the result of an increase in population. We 
cannot help it if there are peculiarities about our 
institution which produce this result. It is cer- 
tainly not wrong if we obey that injunction of 
Holy Writ, ‘“ Multiply and replenish the earth.” 
This complaint comes with a poor grace, especi- 
ally from the gentleman from North Carolina, [ Mr. 
Cuineman.] who has, as yet, withheld from his 
country his aid in removing this source of ine- 
quality. 

But we are charged with designing or threaten- 
ing to aggress by the passage of the Proviso. [in- 
tend to vote for the admission of California as a 
State with this clause in her Constitution, and for 
a Territorial law for New Mexico embracing it. 
We are told that it excludes the South from a fair 
share of the territory acquired by common blood 
and common treasure; and that it weakens the 
title to their property, and prevents them from 
removing it thither. This is not true. That 
Proviso is and has been in full force in the State 
of Ohio and the Northwestern Territory for sixty 
years, A large portion of her best citizens are 
from the South. The district which I immediately 
represent embraces a large body of the lands of 
the Virginia military district, to which Virginians 
and North Carolinians emigrated with their prop- 
erty. Some took slaves with them, to whom their 
families were attached, although they knew that 
the moment the foot of the slave touched that soil, 
with the master’s consent, one of the peculiarities 
of our institution made him a free man. And here 
let me say that the most thoroughgoing Free-Soil 
men, and the most violent Abolitionists there, are 
those furnished us by North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. I would be entirely safe in allowing my 
action beve to be governed on this subject by the 
views of those in my district who came from slave 
States. Their warmth in favor of Free Soil-may, 
I suppose, be attributed to that same principle of 
human action which makes the reformed drunk- 
ard the most ardent in pressing onward the cause 
of temperance; or the converted sinner the cause 
of Christianity. These men had been eye-wit- 
nesses to the evil effects of slavery, not the least 
of which is its tendency to reduce to the level of 
the degraded slave the free labor of the poor 
white man where it exists. If the Proviso is ap- 
plied to these Mexican Territories, the Southern 
man as well as the Northern man may take his 
property there; he may take his negroes if he 
chooses ; but if he takes them, they cease to be 
property or things, and are make persons only. 

The honorable member from Mississippi [Mr. 
Brown] takes a bold position, if he is sincere, 
and I will not question it, notwithstanding his 
preposterous assertion. I read from his printed 
speech. [Mr. C. here read from Mr. Brown’s 
speech :] 

“ For myself, | REGARD SLAVERY AS A GREAT MORAL, 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS BLESSING—A BLESSING 
TO THE SLAVE AND A BLESSING TO THE MASTER.” 

The honorable gentleman proceeds with ar- 
guments to prove that great blessings are con- 
ferred upon the African by making him a slave! 
Now, sir, if the gentleman can make this position 
good by sound argument, and if the honorable 
member from North Carolina [Mr. Cuineman] 
can make good his declaration that where slavery 
exists you find the greatest degree of civilization, 
refinement, wealth, comfort, and happiness, I 
pledge myself to abandon the Proviso, and oppose 
it here and elsewhere, with as much honest ardor 
as I now support it. If slavery is a blessing to 
the slave, how is it that the great, the good, and 
the wise, of every civilized land upon earth, have 
never learned the fact? This is a great age we 
live in, and it has been reserved for the keen per- 
ceptive faculties of the honorable member from 
Mississippi to make the grand discovery that 
the true way to make a negro happy is to put 
him in chains, aud under the lash of the task- 
master! A discovery somewhat parallel to this 
in importance, was made by one of the gentle- 
man’s political associates, but a few years ago, 
to wit: that the way to civilize the Mexican race 
was to kuock out their brains! 

If the position of the honorable gentleman is 
correct, will he tell us why our laws do not regard 
that man who steals the African infant from its 
mother’s breast, and bears it to perpetual bond- 
age—who forces from his native land the father, 
to rivet upon him the chains and fetters of sla- 
very—as a philanthropist, and not as a felon? 
Why does he not introduce a bill, entitled “a bill 
to make Africa happy,” providing for the repeal 
of all laws prohibiting the slave-trade, and giving 
to the philanthropists who will engage in it, 160 
acres of land for each native African brought 
into slavery? : 

I must examine the morals involved in this 
question of slavery. Having learned something 
of the high tone of moral character accorded, 
justly, no doubt, to my honorable friend from 
Alabama, (Mr. Hitttarp.| I listened attentively 
to his sloquent speech, expecting him to base his 
argument upon a different foundation. I will 
not say he “dodged,” but I do think he evaded 
the question, for he was particular to state with 
emphasis, that he could not discuss the question 
in its moral bearings, because, he said, we had 
nothing to do here with public morals! From 
what little I have seen here, I am induced to 
believe that the conduct of many is made to con- 
form to this “platform” Sir, I profess no extra 
degree of morals myself, but I may be permitted 
to say, considering its source, this avowal shocked 





me! 


Mr. HILLIARD. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio allow me to explain and correct him ? 

Mr.CAMPBELL. With great pleasure. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I said that I would refrain 
from discussing the question as a moral one, 
because we hold no power to legislate on the 
morality of the question. To enter into a dis- 
cussion here on that point might be deemed an 
admission of the jurisdic'ion of Congress over 
the subject. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have not misunderstood 
the honorable gentleman, although I have not yet 
had the pleasure of reading his printed speech. 
To come directly to thé point, the gentleman can 
now tell us whether he regards slavery as a moral 
evil or as a blessing. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I do not regard it asa moral 
evil in the States where it exists. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, then, Mr. Chair- 
man, it will be my duty as well as my pleasure to 
prove that it is a moral curse. I shall do so by 
referring directly to the opinions of some men 
which, notwithstanding my high regard for the 
gentleman from Alabama, are entitled to far more 
weight than his. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I will ask the gentleman 
from Ohio a question. Admitting it to be morally 
wrong, what right have we to legislate upon the 
moral question ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Sir, I will answer the gen- 
tleman’s question by putting one to every member 
of the Committee. Admitting it to be morally 
wrong, how do you make it politically right? You 
cannot by any principle of philosophy that [ have 
ever heard of, make that which isabsolutely mor- 
ally wrong politically right by legislation. Why ? 
What power, asks the gentleman, in a tone of ap- 
parent triumph, have we, as the representatives 
of the people, to legislate with a view to promote 
public morals? Is it possible that such a question 
is seriously propounded, and must be seriously 
answered ? What power? Whatright? A power 
which is the foundation of all civilized govern- 
ment. The first great object of all law, of all 
legislation, is to enforce that which is morally 
right, and prevent that which is morally wrong. 
It is to accomplish this grand purpose that Gov- 
ernments are instituted among men. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us proceed with an ex- 
amination of facts bearing upon the moral, social, 
and political effects of Slavery, and show how fur 
Southern gentlemen, in the frenzy of their excite- 
ment, have suffered themselves to depart from the 
principles and feelings of their revolutionary an- 
cestors. And, sir, in this connection, [ lay down 
what may be regarded by some as a bold propo- 
sition. I assert, that one of the very designs of the 
founders of this Republic, when they rebelled against 
the power of Great Britain, and formed a union of 
the Provinces, was to prevent the extension of Slavery ; 
to do that which you denounce us as mad fanatics 
for proposing, and for which, when accomplished 
in part only, according to their designs, you say 
you intend to destroy the great work of their 
hands—this glorious Confederacy of St#tes—this 
happy Union—which secures liberty to millions, 
and h:s commanded the admiration of the world 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ciineman] boasts that the ball of the Revolation 
Was started at Mecklenburg, where a resolution 
was passed in 1774. I have looked into the his- 
tory of those days. There were many patriotic 
meetings in the South then. The gentleman will 
permit me to show the reasons which led to the 
rebellion. 

Let us carry our imagination back to Virginia. 
the Old Dominion, as she was in 1774. I hold 
in my hand the ist vol. 4th Series of American 
Archives, published by order of Congress. It 
contains an account of various public meetings 
held preparatory to the then approaching conflict 
of those weak Colonies with the giant nation of 
the earth. The patriots of Virginia proposed a 
State Convention at Williamsburg. County meet- 
ings of the people were held to appoint delegates, 
and declare their principles and determinations. 

Mr. C. here read as follows, from page 523: 

“Ata meeting of the freeholders and other inhabitants of 
the county of Culpepper, in Virginia, assembled at the 
Court-House of the aid county, on Thursday, the 7th of 
July, 1774, to consider the most effective method to pre- 
serve the rights and liberties of America. 

Henry PENDLETON, Esq.. Moderator. 
* * * * * * * 


“ Resolved, That the importing slaves and convict ser- 
vants is injurious to this colony, us it obstructs the popula 
tion of it with freemen and usefui manufacturers ; pam that 
we will not buy any such slave or convict servant hereafter 
to be imported.” F 


This meeting appointed “deputies” to the con- 
vention. 

A Voice. “That is only a resolution against 
the slave trade” 

Mr. CAMPBELL. True; such is the fact. 
But why did they resolve on this? To prevent 
the spread of slavery. Why? Because it was a 
political evil. ‘There are two ways in which you 
may extend slavery. One, by extending it over 
new countries, opening new markets—increasing 
the demand and consequently the value—thus in- 
ducing an increased production. The other, by 
importations. The spirit of the resolution shows 
that a prohibition of its extension was the design. 
But if gentlemen will be patient, I will not only 
show that they opposed its extension, but, even in 
the South, sought the Union for the purpose of 
abolishing it where it existed. 

Similar resolutions were passed by primary 
meetings of the people throughout Virginia and 
other Southern provinces, now States. 

By Prince George’s county - - July, 1774, page 493 
By Nansemend county - - ee “ “© 530 
By Caroline county - - - a a “ 541 


By Surry county” - : - - as “ “ 693 
By Fairfax co ,(WAsuHINGTON in the chair) “ & “ 609 
By Harrison county - - - &“ “ “ 616 
By Princess Anne county - sed “ « 641 


And by various other counties which I need not name. 

The State Convention assembled at Williams- 
burg on the Istof August, 1774. They adopted 
this resoluuion : 

2d. Resolved ‘‘We will neither ourselves import nor 
purchase any slave or slaves imported by any other person 
after the first day of November next, either from Africa, the 
West Indies, or any other place.’—Page 687. 

This Convention recommended a Congress to 
meet at Philadelphia on the first Monday of Sep- 
tember, 1774. Tuomas Jerrerson, the great 
apostle of liberty, could not attend the Conven- 
tion, but he sent to it a letter expressing his opin- 
ions and wishes. I read an extract from page 
696; 

“ For the most trifling reasons, and sometimes for no con- 
ceivable reason at all, his Majesty has rejected laws of the 
most salutary tendency. THE ABOLITION OF DOMESTIC 
SLAVERY IS THE GREATEST OBJECT OF DESIRE IN THESE 
COLONIES, where it was unhappily introduced in their infant 
state. But previous to the enfranchisement of the slaves 
we have, it is necessary to exclude all further importations 
from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to effect this by 
prohibitions, and by imposing duties which might amonnt to 
prvhibition, have been hitherto defeated by his Majesty’s 
negative— thus preferring the immediate advantages of a few 
African Corsairs to the LASTING INTEREST of the Ameri 
can States, and to the RIGHTS OF HUMAN NATURE DEEPLY 
WOUNDED BY THIS INFAMOUS MASTER!” 

How do gentlemen relish Mr. Jefferson’s views 
upon the moral and political questions now raised 
on this floor ? 

North Carolina held her Provincial Convention, 
net at Mecklenburg, but at Newbern. The hon- 
orable gentleman from that State on the other side 
of the House, [Mr. Asne,] the other day ex- 
pressed to my colleague [Mr. Roor] a desire to 
know who from North Carolina had been opposed 
to extending slavery. I have “the documents” 
here for his information. Nearly every county in 
this State was represented in this Convention. 
There were sixty-nine “deputies.” It was con- 
vened on the 27th of August, 1774, and passed 
this resolution. On page 735 the gentleman will 
find the names of the deputies and the resolution: 

“ Resolved, That we will not import any slave or slaves, 
or purchase any slave or slaves imported or brought into 
the Province by others, from any part of the world, after the 
Sirst day of November nezt.”” 

Mr. Chairman, [ will not go farther into details 
of the action of the Provinces separately. The 
deputies they appointed and instructed assembled 
at Philadelphia on the 5th of September, 1774. 
Let us look upon that assemblage of our patriot 
fathers. It was in the dark hour of our political 
history. It was “ the day that tried men’s souls.” 
Yet they resolved to redress the grievances inflict- 
ed upon them by Great Britian, or perish nobly 
in the attempt. We are men of words—they were 
men of action. What was their design? To form 
a Union. The Provinces must be united. I have 
here the Lond of their Union—the first Union? It 
is called the “Articles of Association.” It was 
the bond of our fathers with the Almighty, whose 
all-protecting arm they desired as the shield to 
save them in the unequal contest they were about 
to engage in; they pledge by their “virtue and 
their honor.” 

Sir, I listened the other day to the honorable 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Sreruens] with the 
most profound satisfaction. The power of his el- 
oquent appeal in favor of the purchase of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, marred as it was by a 
repetition of the unjust charge of “Northern ag- 
gression,” could not, did not fail to awaken the 
tender sympathies and feelings of every heart not 
wholly lost to the impulses of patriotism. He 
spoke of the incalculable value of the autographs 
of our revolutionary forefathers. Sir, I call that 
honorable gentleman’s attention to these auto- 
graphs of the members of the First Continental 
Congress, [Here Mr. C. held up the Articles of 
Association, unanimously adopted by the Conti- 
nental Congress, containing a fac-simile of the 
signatures appended to it] Look at the bold 
hand of Washington, of Patrick Henry, and of 
Lee; of Hooper and Caswell ; of Jay and Duane ; 
of the Adamses; of Gadsden and the Rutledges; 
and of Stephen Hopkins. If the gentleman, 
prompted by those nobler feelings of his nature, 
would rd as priceless an old manuscript letter 
of a father to his son, containing advice upon his 
leaving the paternal roof to embark upon the 
stormy sea of this world, what should be his ven- 
eration for this document? How much should 
he, how much will he sacrifice to preserve invio- 


‘late this written pledge of our fathers to the God 





of battles that they would check this acknowledg- 


——— 


ed curse of slavery? Sir, the gentleman invoked 
in most pathetic and heart-reaching language the 
spirit of Washington to check his Northern breth- 
ren in what he termed their disposition of agegres- 
sion. Could it be availing, 1, too, would invoke 
the return of the illustrious dead from the tombs 
of Mount Vernon, of Monticello, and of Quincy 
to stay the mad career of those who pr to 
destroy those glorious institutions which are the 
results of their toil—the frnits of their struggles 
for liberty! If I could but command the eloquence 
of the gentleman from Georgi 1, L could appeal, 
perhaps successfully, to him, to his colleague. to 
his associates of the sunny South, to come back to 
these principles and purposes—to these holy de- 
signs of our common ancestors—to join with us 
in the spirit of brotherly love and brotherly kind- 
ness, in an effort to redeem this solemn pledge 
entered into in the dreary hour of their misfor. 
tune, by the founders of that Government which 
has secured to us all the blessings we can hope for 
in our earthly career. 

_ Mr. Chairman, I will read the extracts from 
these Articles of Association, which are applicable 
to the point : 





opose to 


“ We do, for ourselves and the inhabitants of the several 
Colonies whom we represent, firmly agree andassociate under 
the sacred ties of virtue, honor, and love of our country, as 
follows : , 

* * * * * * . 

2. “* That we will neither import nor purchase any slure 
imported after the first day of December next ; after w) 
time we will wholly discontinue the slave trade, anu wi!| 
neither be concern:d in it ourselves, nor will we hire our 
vesee!s, nor sell our commodities or manufactures, to those 
who are concerned in it.”’ 

+ * * * * * * 

Il. © Thata committee be chosen in every connty eity, and 
town, by those who are qualified to vote for Representatives 
in the Legislature, whose business it shall he attentively to 
observe the conduct of all persons touching this Association 
and when it shall be made to appear, to the satisfaction of 4 
majority of any such committee, that any person within the 
limits of their appointment has violated this Assc« jation, tat 
such majority do forthwith canse the truth of the case to be 
published in the gazette, to the end that all such Foes fo (ie 
rights of British America may We publiely known, and uni 
versally contemned us the enemies of American liber fy; and 
thenceforth we respectively wi!l break off all dealings with 





him or her.’ 
* * - * * * + 

14. “ And we do further agree and resolve that we will have 
no trade, commerce, dealings, or intercourse whatever, with 
any colony or province in North America, which shall not 
accede to, or which shall hereafter violate this Association, 
but will hold them as unworthy of the rights of freemen, and 
as inimical to the liberties of this country.” ~ 

* * * - . . * 

“The forecoing Association, being determined upon by 
the ‘ ongress, was ordered to be subscribed by the several 
members thereof; and thereupon, we have hereunto set our 
respective names accordingly. 

In Congress, Philadephia, October 20, 1774. 

PEYTON RANDOLPH, 


Pre sicle nt 

New Hampshire—John Sullivan, Nathaniel Folsom 

Massachusetts Bay—Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adama 
Jobn Adams; Robert Treat Paine. 

Rhode Island—Stephen Hopkins, Samnel Ward. 

Connecticul—Eliphalet Dyer, Roger Sherman, Silas 
Deane. 

New York—Isaxe Low, John Alsop, Jobn Jay, James 
Duane, Philip Livingston, William Floyd, Henry Wisner 
Simon Boerum. ; 5 

New Jersey—James Kinsey, William Livingston, St« phen 
Craue, Richard Smith, John De Hart. 

Pennsylvaniu—Jo<eph Galloway, John Dickinson, Charles 
Humphreys, Thomas Mifflin, Edward Biddle, John Morten 
George Ross. i 

The lower counties, Newcastle, §ce—Csesar Rodney 
Thomas McKean, George Read. re 

Maryland—Matthew Tilghman, Thomas Johnson. jr., 
William Paca, Samuel Chase. , 

Virginia—Richard Heury Lee, Gecrze Washington, Pat 


rick Heury, jr., Richard Bland, Benjamin Harrison, Edmund 
Pendleton 

North Carolina—William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, Richard 
Caswell. 

South Carolina—Wenry Middleton, Thomas Lynch, Chris 
topher Gadsden, John Rutledge, Edward Rutle'ge. ’ 

Mr. BOWDON. I would inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio whether he calls that the Con 
stitution of the Union ? 

Mr.CAMPBELL. I will with pleasure inform 
the honorable gentleman from Alabama. It is not 
the last Constitution of the Union, but higher ev- 
idence to prove the point | make, which is, that 
the Provinces formed their first Union, among other 
things, to check the progress of slavery!’ The gentle- 
man from Alabama, on the other side of the Hall, 
[Mr. Ince,] the other day spoke of the Continental 
Congress, and of the Declaration of Independence, 
as a production from that august body of patriots, 
called for by the pressure of public opinion from 
without. So with this document, which is a dec- 
laration two years older than the Declaration of 
Independence itself. The outside pressure of pub- 
lic opinion on the subject of slavery, expressed at 
the various primary meetings of the people them 
selves, some of which I have referred to, required, 
as a preliminary step to the contemplated resist- 
ance, a solemn pledge that slavery should go no 
further ; and it must be borne in mind that these 
fathers carried with them the same spirit and the 
same design when they subsequently entered into 
more formal articles, passed the Ordinance of 1787, 
and formed our present Constitution. 

Georgia was not represented in the Continental 
Congress, as you will observe. The reasons which 





prevented arepresentation | need not detail. Still 
the patriots of that province in that good old time, 
unlike her misguided but no doubt sincere Repre- 
sentatives on this floor, were determined not to be 
behind the other colonies in their efforts to secure 
to themselves, and to extend to those in slavery the 
blessings of freedom. 

Georgia proclaimed her sentiments on the 12th 
of January, 1775, after the adjournment of the 
Continental Congress, (page 1136 ) 


“We, therefore, the Representatives of the extensive 
Disrict of Durien, in the colony of Georgia, having now 
assembled in Congress, by authority and free choice of the 
inhabitants of said District, now freed from their fetters, do 
resolve : 

“5. To show the world that we are not infinenced by ani 
contracted or interested motives, but a generul philunthroy 
Jor ALL MANKIND, of whatever climate, language, or co 


plexion, we hereby declare our disapprobation ana ub/orrence 
of the unnatural prau‘tice of slavery in America, (however 


the uncultiveted state of our country, or other specious argu 
ments may plead for it,) a practice founded in injustice and 
cruelty, and high’y dangerous to our liberties, (as well as 
lives,) debasing part of®our fellow-creatures below men, and 
corrupting the virtue and morals of the rest, and is laying 
the basis of that liberty we contend for, (and which we pray 
the Almighty to continue to the latest nosterity,) upon a very 


wrong foundation. We, therefore Resolre, at all times to 
us+ our utmost endearors for the manumission of our slares 
in this colony, upon the most safe and eyuitable footing for 
the master and themeelves.” 

Such was the action—these were the sentiments 
upon this question of moral and political right, 
when the foundation of our great superstructure 
was laid, and which was subsequently cemented 
with the blood of our heroic ancestors 

Sir, I have offered the testimony exclusively 
Southern, notof Northern provinces. I would that 
we could but summon here those vettrans to give 
us with a living voice their opinions just as they 
are here recorded. Would Washington be scouted 
from this Hall as o recreant to the best interests 
of his country? Would the Virginian denounce 
Jefferson as a traitor, because he said slavery was 
an execrable practice ; or Patrick Henry asa“ fi- 
natic,” because he avowed his devotion to the 
cause of human freedom, in that ever memorable 
burst of eloquence in the Virginia Convention, 
closing with “ Give me liberty, or give me death!” 

Suppose this Hall was now occupied by the old 
Continental Congress—this question raised, and 
they unanimously declare slavery a moral and po- 
litical evil—would the honorable gentlemen from 
Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, denounce them as recreants to their country ? 
Oh! no. Why, then, do they disavow the prin- 
ciples they proclaimed ? Does not the experience 
of the last half century prove that they truly fore- 
saw the blighting effects of this evil of which they 
desired to rid themselves? The rapid increase of 
the States, where slavery does not exist, iu power 
and strength, and everything calculated to render 
life agreeable, establishes the wisdom of their de- 
termination. 

Some of the States who were parties to this ob- 
ligation have redeemed their pledges. We now 
propose to carry out, as far as we can, their origi- 
nal purpose. 

Mr. STANLY. To abolish slavery in the 
States ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. We will not do that where 
under the Constitution it exists. We leave that 
matter for you to attend to as you like; but we, 
having power over the Territories, intend to fol- 
low these wholesome counsels from the founders 
of the Government, and exclude slavery from 
them forever by the power of public sentimen'— 
by the power of the law—and, if necessary, in 
maintaining the majesty of the law, by the power 
of the sword! 

Mr. BOWDON. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio show us the power in the Constitution to 
pass such a law? : 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have much to say yet in 
the little time that is leftme I have spoken by 
time before, and if 1 regarded the constitutional 
question as doubtful, I would not now go into it. 
If the honorable gentleman desires a discussion of 
that question with me, I will meet him on any 

stump, either in Alabama or Ohio, after Congress 
adjourns. It will save some money to discuss it 
in that way. For the present, [ content myself 
by saying that the question of power hés been de- 
cided in our favor by Congress, and by the vari- 
ous Administrations from the organization of the 
Government to the present time, and it will soon 
be settled again, notwithstanding the threats of a 
dissolution of the Union! If the gentleman 10- 
tends to debate that question here, I desire to be 
informed in what article of the Constitution is the 
power found which enables you to stretch a wire 
on the line of 36° 30’, your proposed compre” 
mise, and legislate to establish slavery on onesie of 
it and prohibit it on the other ? And on what prin- 
ciple of political justice to the North do you clains 
that an Alabamian may go with one hundre¢ 
slaves, settle on one side of this wire, and come 
into this hall with a power of sixty-one votes, 
whilst the Ohioan, who takes property equal in 
value to a State on the other side, comes here 
with the power of one vote only? The arguments 
offered on these points remind me of those once 
offered by the opposition in relation to the im- 
provements of our Western rivers and harbors, 
claimiag that the constitutionality as well as the 
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